THE HARBINGER, 


DEVOTED TO SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PROGRESS. 


ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY 


the rail-road companies in their efforts to 


break each other; or confines the artist 


or trade-secrets in which they have been 
ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE. educated, indisposing them to seek, ac- 
(Continued, ) } 

The Three Distribut Passions of th others, from which they might derive ad- 
Intellect. vantage. In science and in religion it 

In the 24th number (Vol. IIT.) we con- opposes the spread of truth, causing each 


sidered these as the mechanizing sect to shut its eyes to all light out of it- 
in the formation of the Passional Series self, and even to persecute to the death 

In resuming the subject we shall at-| when it has the power. It is this which 
tempt their more distinct and elaborate now causes euch destruction of health and 
analys life, by preventing the mass of physi- 

ist. The Cal t. This is the select- cians from looking for anything beyond 
ing, discriminative, analyzing, calculat- | the circle of their limited experience, and 
ing faculty or passion. It takes cogni-|investigating the new departments of 


zance of progression or the relations of | Homeopathy, the water cure, and mag- 


cause and effect, order, time and events, | netism. which in deve loping and adding 
similitude and difference. It refines by |to the elastic vital power, constitute a 
analysis and comparison. positive medicine, whilst the allopathic 

It predominates in the logician and the|system so far as it has any distinctive 
eritie, as the Composite in the poet and | character, simply resists evil, repelling the 
the artist. symptoms by drugs which excite a mor 

In its action in societ t divid the | bid state contrary to or different from that 
mass into its component elements, and | exist and is by the fullest admission 
develops their specific character as grot ps |of its powers, entitled only to the position 
or sects. It requires division and sub-|of a negative medicine. The integral or 
division of labor in every department, composite medicine must appreciate and 
thus implying the co-operation of large | classify all therapeutic furces, and in 
numbers. It prizesthedoctrine, group, or|the combined order, the cabalist senti- 
pursuit, and that particular branch of it|ment will cause the different medical 


which it has selected, above every other! sects to co-operate for the extirpation 


with which it compares, and schemes to | and prevention of disease. 

obtain for it the highest rank. (This Suppose a hospital divided into wards, 
scheming implies the tone of secretive- | each containing a given number of pa- 
ness.) It stimulates and refines the pro- | tients, in whose distribution, age, consti- 
ducts of industry, art and ec ice, | tition and specific diseases should be 
through rivalries of groups form yr a equalized as nearly as possible. Assigu 
unitary series, interlocked by the P pill each of these wards to a group of physi- 
which interchanges their members, and/|cians elected from their sects. Each 
fused by the Cumpo in the formation | group to possess the absolute management 


of other groups. Inthe Phalanx, where | of its own ward and control over the re- 


interests are harmonized and industry is|sources of the hospital. The whole to 
co-operative, It promotes the general wel-| be open during certain hours each day 
fare by ‘‘the spur of industrial in- | to visitors, with the usual restrictions, and 


trigue.”’ 


open constantly to a committee elected 


In the human rerecations of Barbar- | by the city commissioners or legislature, 


ism and Civiliz tion, where nter are to observe daily proces os a d publish 
antagonized, and industry isolated and every month in newspapers a digest of 
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the records of cures, deaths and periods 
of illness in the different wards, in com- 
parative tables. Minutes of each case to be 
recorded daily by secretaries appointed by 
a board, in which each medical sect should 
have one vote, and who should require an 
approval by three-fourths of the votes. 
With these fair and open arrangements, 
the cabal'-.n of each group for the honor 
of its seet, wonld develop its energy and 
science in an intense competition to acquire 
over other sects an acknowledged supe- 
riority, and whatever skill they possessed 
would be realized by their patients. The 
comparative excellencies and defects of 
each mode of practice would be candidly 
presented to the publie by its average re- 
sults, registered by neutral inspectors. In 
a few years, during which the groups of 
representative physicians would have been 
changed, the sects in rivalry remaining 
the same ; the chances of personal superi- 
ority in knowledge and skill would be 
equalized amongst them: we should ar- 
rive at definite conclusions respecting 
their comparative merits ; and when com- 
pared with the results of a ward in which 
the patients should have the advantages 
of good nursing and attention to diet, 
cleanliness, and so forth, withoat any 
other treatment, a ward for which many 
sceptics would not fail to apply; we 
should also be enabled to decide respect- 
ing the positive merits and demerits of 
all who claim to be wiser than simple na- 
ture. The mutual acknowledgment of 
truth, whether voluntary or compelled, 
must also eventually lead to a better tone 
of feeling than now exists in the profes- 
sion, and would force them to combine 
for the good of their patients the advan- 
tages of all methods discovered to them. 
It is only from the crime and misery 
which a perverted cabalism has hitherto 
caused, that we may conceive of the 
benefits which will result from its true, 
free and natural development in the emu- 
lations of groups affiliated in industrial 
pursuits, either material or spiritual ; 
when their interests shall be interlacked 
by the arrangements of the Papillon or 





1S 
alternating attraction, and fused by the 
Cumposile. 

For the healthy development of Cabal- 
ism, a number of characters and pursuits 
sufficient to allow of minute subdivision 

} 


is indi vensable. 


It is constantly individ- 


ualizing, and if the groups of a series do 
not stand near enough to each other to 
call forth its comparisons and emulations 
between them, it will display itself the 
more strongly within the groups, invad- 

| 


ing the province of the corporate sent- 


ment and creating disunion and jealousy 
where union and harmony are indispensa- 
ble. On this point nature is inexorable. 
She wishes the largest possible social 
unity, and she will not accommodate her- 
self to the mean and narrow views of the 
civilizees. 

That the Cabalist principle requires 
contiguity for the development of its dis- 
cords and refinements, we may illustrate 
by the musical gamut, since ‘* the pas- 
sional system is an echo of all the accords 
established in nature; or rather, al] nature 
is the echo and the emblem of the pas- 
sional principh s, as God, in order to 
create the universe according to the laws 
of eternal justice, must have bodied forth 
himself in the creation, and consequently 
imaged there the twelve passions which 
are his essence, and the plays of these 
devel- 


opments,’’ of which man created in the 


twelve passions in all their possible 


image of God, must as the archetype of 
nature, be the concentrated reflection. 

In the musical gamut the Ist note will 
not accord with the 2d, but only with the 
3d and Sth; the 5th is discordant with the 


ith and 6th, and so on. 


‘* Let us suppose, in analogy, a series 
cultivating twelve species of peaches or 
pears, and adapting twelve groups and 

| to each of these species. In 
classing the fruits by contiguous progres- 


the pivota 


sion or resemblance, the accords and dis- 
cords of the groups will be in the same 
relation as those of the thirteen notes of 


the gamut, as in the following table 


Gamul of the Notes — 
ut re fa sol la 
ut re mi fa sol la sl 


Gamut of the Crroups -—— 


1 3 56 ; 10 12 * 


x 


‘The contiguous notes not according 
in the musical seale, it will be the same 
with the gamut of twelve groups culti- 
ecies. The 


vating twelve graduated s 


| 
group 5 will not agree at all with the 


4th and 6th. The species of peach 
which the two last cultivate being too 


near, too similar to the Sth species, their 
sectaries will have many pretensions irre- 


concilable with those of the group 5 


whose fruit differs too little from 
their own. Each of the three will hold 
obstinately for his own peach and will 
repnt t superio The group 5 will 


‘ 


lt with its thirds, the numbers 
li and 8, and even with 2 and 9, these 


fuur groups Cultivating Sp cies qu te dis- 


j 


accord we 


taut in the scaie trom lis own, aud differ- 
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ing in forms and flavors. These species, 
although according among themselves, 
contrast pleasingly with the 5th. There 
will them be no contest for superiority 
between No. 5 and Nos. 1, 2, 8,9. One 
is in discord with 2, and 8 with 9; these 
contiguous gronps of the series not ac- 
cording, just as in music a note accords 
with its thirds, fourths, and fifths aseend- 
ing and descending, but not with those 
which are nearest to it. This incompat- 
ibility of contiguous groups is the main 
spring of their emulation. Every one 
seeks to gain for his favorite species the 
preference over the contiguous species 
which he does not eultivate, and whose 
groups are in rivalry with his.”’ 


Between two groups rearing horses of 
a very different character, as the English 
race horse and the heavy dranght horse, 
These 


twe groups, having no pretensions which 


there could exist no rivalry. 


clash, praise each other's horses for their 
respective merits, and assist each other in 
the cabals of exhibition and exportation ; 
but there will be a very active rivalry 
between two groups raising two varieties 
of the race horse or drane@ht horse, and 
it will become more intense as the varie- 
ties subdivide into particular breeds, and 
the breeds into families. Many a gentle- 
man will sooner resent the imputation of 
a flaw in the genealogy of a favorite 
stud, than in his own family, and every 
spring and fall we see lives and fortunes 
staked upon the honor and excellence of 
a Priam, an Eclipse, and their lineal 
descendants. 

This cabalistic rivalry stimulates to the 
attainment of the highest perfection in 
the breeding and rearing of animals, the 
culture of fruit, and extends to every 
branch of industrial product as soon as all 
its subdivisions are developed and classi- 


fied in the series of groups. 


‘* Partial diseords are nat to be feared, 
because the series is fertile in provisions 
for absorbing them, of which we have 
already mentioned the two pivotal, name- 
ly, the interlocking of the groups by the 
Papillon, which interchanges their mem- 
bers, and their fusion by the Composite in 
the formation of new groups. The 
series requires specific discords in order 
to organize its system of general accords. 

‘This principle is quite opposite to 
that of certain philosophers, according to 
whose systems we ought to be all broth- 
ers, all united, for the love of morality 
and black broth. This general and im- 
practicable union would be a monstrosity 
in Harmony, where unity can only result 
from the regular shock of rivalries and 
contrast of inequalities. If these ¢dis- 
cords did not exist, we should have to 
prelude by establishing them. All har- 
mony springs from the combined develop- 
ment of the three distributive principles, 
of which the first is the Cabalist.’’ 


In all movements tending to organized 
harmonies, discords, differences, individ- 
ual types of character must first be de- 


veloped and assert themselves in opposi- 


tions, before accords can be fermed from 





their ordered combinations. The forma- 
tion of the crystal must be preceded by the 
thorough disintegration of the crude mass 
and its resolution into its radical atoms. 
It is from the divergent root fibres push- 
ing out in the dark earth that the young 
plant springs green and lovely into the 
sunlight of heaven, to bear flowers and 
fruit, and type the arborescent series. The 
discordant seraping and jarring of the 
instruments whose notes the musician 
is attuning to their clearest tension, must 
precede the orchestra's ful] burst of har- 
mony. It was from the dark and void of 
incoherent chaos, that the spirit of God 
evoked the light and the teeming life of 
a beautiful creation. 


It is thus from the 
social chaos of Humanity, from Savage 
war, from Barbarous oppression, from 
Civilized fraud, from the material and 
spiritual poverty which has individualized 
character in the most intense antagonisms 
of nations, classes and sects, that the 
Passional Harmony of the true society 
must be born. It is only from Universal 
Incoherence that we can pass to Universal 
Unity, religious, political and social. 

1. In 
its influence upon the ideas or percep- 


2d. The Composite Attraction. 


tions, it is creative or constructive: it 
combines the mechanism of a poem or a 
watch. 2. It combines occupations or 
pleasures. It would spiritualize a good 
dinner by wit and song; it heightens 
pleasure to the point of enthusiasm by 
gratifying at once or in rapid succession 
many senses and would 


spread the feast in a bower of roses; and 


passions. It 


reclining on the sumptuous Roman couch, 
enrich the pauses with a wind-harp’s 
melody. It would call around graceful 
animals, the bird, the squirrel, or the 
favorite deg. It would be served by 
friends, and not by hired menials. It 
would use the sweet benefit of this occa- 
sion to gain a lady's favor, or to forward 
an industrial or a political intrigue. It 
might combine all these in a great family 
meeting at Christmas or Thanksgiving. 
It has a seale of eleven primary degrees, 
as it may multiply the eleven senses and 
passions into each other in composite 
action. 3. In its social or collective in- 
fluence, it seeks to combine characters 
in groups and series, under the guidance 
of other specific attractions; to harmo- 
nize the highest form of terrestrial visible 
life in human societies, as before, step by 
step, it clasped the minera} elements to 
form and beauty in the erystal, and 
caused proximate principles or organic 
rose before 
rising to the highest type of harmony in 


elements to blush in the 
the tissues and organs of the human 
body, where all lower types combine, 
repeated and exalted. 

Its social sentiment is an irreflective 
transport, excited among great bodies of 
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men acting together : we know it only in 
perversion, as when parties are stirred up 
in revolutions or elections, or in an 
the field of battle. 


passion leads each to 


army 
on The Composit 
delight in the 
strength of his own mass, and to act 
with it enthusiastically, as the Cadaiist 
leads each to belie, to cheat, to depre- 


ciate, and oppose 


rt 
belong. It 


the party to which he 


does not is the Composite, 


which in Association will render every 


thing possible to the industrial armies, 


where many groups, 3, whole 


m ny seri 


creat effort, 


Phalanxes combine for some 


as cutting through the isthmus of Pana- 
ma or of Suez: or constructing the grand 
palaces of Harmony. In the unitary 
ehureh, the unitary orchestra, in all har 
monic combinations, it will develop itself 


in aspiritual enthusiasm, — making man’s 
daily life one 
Maker. 


zreat hymn of praise to his 


To be Continued 


PROGRESS 


Dream not of failure 


t at nought 


els hail your 


: . ; 
Ilow the world winneth 


With every ¢ i vor 


How tl vorld ineth 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEOR( SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger 
XXX. 

Consuel 


lo remained buried in a strange 


stupor. That which astoni 


bed her the 
imony of her 
persuade her 
Albert 


. } } 
schuliments, but the muiracu 


most, that of which the tes 


ia 
senses could hardly was, 


not the magnatiimous conduct of 


nor his heroic 


lous facility with which he himself solved 
the terrible problem of the destiny whi 
he had formed for her. Was it then so 
easy for Cons lo to be hapj yl W as 
Liverani’s love so legitimate? She 
thought she must have dreamed \ S 
had just heard lt was already mitted 
her to give herself up to her attachmen 
for the unknown. The austere Invi 
called him equal to Albert himself i: 
greatness of mind, in cou we ai virtue 
Albert himself justified her and defended 
* Entered according to Act of Congress. in the 


sNcis G. Su 


the District ¢ 


year 1546, by Fr 


aw, the Clerk s 
omice ol 


ourt of Massachusetts. 
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her against the blame of Trenck. Final- 
ly, Albert and the Invisibles, far from 
condemning their mutual passion, aban- 
doned them to their free choice, to their 
invincible sympathy; and all this without 
conflict, without effort, without cause of 
remorse, without 


regret or its costing a 


single tear to any one. Consuelo, trem- 
bling with emotion more than with cold, 
redescended to the vaulted hall, and re- 
Albert and ‘Trenck 
She looked 
the 


the 


4] . i 
newed the fire which 


had seattered on the hearth. 


at the wet marks of their feet upon 


dusty tiles. It was a testimony of 


reality of thelr appearance which Consue- 
lo had need of in order to believe it. 
Crouched uuder the arch of the chimney, 
like the dreamer Cinderella, prot cted by 
the spirits of the hearth-stone, she fell 
into a profound meditation. So easy a 


intended for her. 
A lbert’s 


triumph did not appear 


Stull no fear could prevail against 


marvellous ser nity. It was precist ly 
that respecting which Consuelo could 
least imagine a doubt. Albert did not 
uffer; his lov did not revolt against 
his :ense of justice. He ace nplishied, 
with a kind of enth slic joy, the 
rreatest sacrifice which man can possibly 
offer to God. | ‘The strange virtue of that 
unique m struck Consuelo with sur- 
prise and horror. She asked herself if 
such af in from human weakness 
Vas consist with human affections. 
Did ne th Lp] nt insensib lity indi- 
cate a new phase ol insanity in Albert? 


epveration of evils produced 
I 


»y memory and the exclusiveness of feel- 

o, had he not undergone a sort of pa- 
ralysi of the h t ind recollection? 
Could have b of his love, 
ind was l ve so su ithing that a 
sim] ict Of ? Vill 1 mle decision ol 
his low efface it « 1 to the small- 
est trace’? | 1 While admiring this tri- 
umph of pl | oph Consuelo could not 
escape a fittl hua l t seeing thus 
destroyed by a | th that long passion 
of which she ad t } ustly proud. 
She recailed tl t words he had said; 

d the ex] 1 of his f when he 
uttered them was stil] before her eyes 
It was an expression which Consuelo did 
not know in him Albert was as much 
changed in his exterior as in his feelings. 
lo S| k truly ew new man; and 
if the sound of his voice, if the character 
of | features, if the reality of his 
WW ¢ nad not ¢ I d th ul h Con- 

elo might h { ight she iw in his 
s id that | f 1 oe i, that nagi 
nary ‘I = s V Lri¢ ctor In- 

sted In w ws te for him 
ihe modificat which t siate of calin- 
ess and of health had effected in Al- 
bert s person and m iers, seemed to 
confirm Suf pe rrer He had lost 


his frightful thinness, aud he seemed 


19 


grown taller, so much had his weakened 
and languishing form straightened and 
He had a different 


gait, his movements were more supple, 


become younger. 
his step more firm, his dress as elegant 
and elaborate as it had before been neg- 
lected, and so to speak, despised by him. 
smallest actions astonished 


Even his 


Consuelo. Formerly, he would not have 
thought of making a fire ; he would have 
pitied his friend Trenck for being wet, 
and would not have bethought himself, 
so far were exterior objects and material 
cares foreign to him, of gathering togeth- 
er the brands scattered under his feet ; 
he would not have shaken his hat before 
replacing it on his head, and would have 
allowed the rain to stream down his locks 
without feeling it. Finally, he wore a 
sword, and hever, in former times, would 
he have consented to handle, even in 
play, that arm of parade, that symbol of 


Now it did not 


hatred and of murder. 


interfere with his motions; he saw its 


hlade glitter before the flame, and it did 
blood 
The expiation imposed 


Ziska in 


sorrowful dream which a refreshing sleep 


not reeall to him the shed by 


his ancestors. 


upon Jean his person was @ 


had entire ly effaced. Pt rhaps he had lost 
the remembrance of it in losing the other 
remembrances of his life and of his love, 
which seemed to have been, and now no 
longer to be, his life itself. 

Something uncertain and inexplicable 
then took place in Consuelo, something 
and 


She repeated to herself 


which resembled sorrow, regret 


wounded pride. 
renck’s last supposition respecting a new 
love in Albert, and this supposition ap- 
peared to her probable. Ouly a new love 


could give so much tolerance and soe much 


merey. The last words of Albert, as he 


led away his friend and promised him a 


, 
fale, a romayr 


were they not a confit- 
mation of that doubt, an avowal and ex- 
planation of that disereet and profound 
Joy filled? 


‘¢ Ves, his eyes shone with a brightness 


with which he appeared 


them,”’ 
had 
h, of transport; aud 
laugh 


E } 
emed formerly unknown, 


which I have never seen in 


thought Consuelo. “ His smile an 


expression ol triumy 


he did 


smile, he almost ed, he to 
whom a laugh s 
irony im his 


: - You 


| raises yeu 


There was even, as it were, 


i to the baron: 


voice wren ht Sul 


will soon laugh also at the 


now bestow upon me! There is no fur- 


loves, 


and it is neo longer 
me, He 


does not think of combating it; he bless- 


does not contend against it, le 


es my unfaithfulness, he nupels me to it, 


he rejoices at it, he dees vot blash ter 
, he abandons me to a weakness at 


which I alone must blash, and all the 


shame of which will fall upon my head. 


O Heaven! I was not alone culpable, 


Albert was still more so! Alas! 


why 
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lave I discovered the secret of a gener-| me, if you desire to be freed from it,! of her recollections, she feared, by mani- 

( h uld have so much ad- speak and | break all my engagements festing it, to become an obstacle to the 

i I, | which I never should have and fly with you. I am not Albert, not, happiness which Albert might promise to 

» to accept! I feel sensibly [; 1 have more love than virtue.—/ himself in a new love. She therefore re- 

the something holy .in sworn Choose! ”’ solved to accept in silence the decree of 

G lone, who changes our hearts, ‘* Yes, that is certain,’ said Consuelo, | separation which he appeared desirous of 

can { s from it. Then the beings letting fall the letier of the unknown) imposing upon the tribunal of the ‘In- 

ry an oath ean perhaps offer aud) upon the keys of the harpsichord, ‘* This | visibles,’’ and she abstained from writing 

sacrifice of their rights. But one loves me, and Albert does not love| his name in her replies to the unknown, 

when mutual inconstaney alone presides’ me. It is possible that he has never) requesting him at the same time to imi- 
Or ie divo mething | ble tal loved me, and that my image was only a| tate this reserve. 

, and it is a complicity of parricide creation of his delirinm. Yet that love Moreover, those replies were full of 

two beings; they have appeared to me sublime, and would to! pradence and delicacy. Consuelo, in de- 

( y killed in their bosoms the love Heaven it were still enough so to compel | taching herself from Albert and receiving 

\ ted them.”’ mine by a painful aud heroie sacrifice!|in her soul the thought of another affec- 

Co © rega | the wood at the first’ that would be much better for us both) tion, did not yield to a blind attraction 


Ly dthe whole | than the tranquil disjunction of two un-| She forbade the unknown appearing be 


night in the d ted tower, engrossed by faithful souls. It would be better also | fore her and breaking his vow of silence, 


nny and sorrowfulthoughts. for Liverani to be abandoned by me with | until the ‘ Invisibles’ had released him 
She had no difficulty in finding the road! effort and with anguish than to be re-| from it. She declared to him that it was 
to her dwelling, though she had passed it} ceived as a necessity of my isolation, in a| freely and voluntarily she wished to ad- 
in the darkness, and the hurry of her} moment of indignation, of shame and of| here to that mysterious association which 
flight had made it appear shorter to her! sorrowful regret.’’ inspired her both with respect and confi- 
in it now did on her retarn. She de- She replied to Liverani these few dence; that she was resolved to pursue 
led the hill and went along the bank | words: ‘* 1 am too proud and too sincere | the studies necessary to instruct herself 
of the stream as far as the grating,|/to deceive you. I know what Albert) in their doctrine, and to avoid all person- 
vhieh sl iwWroitly pa | by walking thinks, what he has resolved. I have|al pre-occupation until by a little virtue 
the er piece which connected | discovered the secret of his confidence to| she had acquired the right to think of her 
it the bottom on a level with the | q mutual friend. He abandons me with- lowu happiness. She had not strength 
water She was no longer timid or agi-| out regret, and it is not virtue alone| enough to say that she did not love him ; 
tated. She eared litthe about being seen, ! which triumphs over his love. I will not} but she had enough to say that she did 
decided was to relate all plainly to! follow the example which he gives me. | not wish to love him without reflection. 
her iy. Besides, the sentiment of |] loved you and I renounce you without| Liverani appeared to submit, and Con- 
ist life absorbed her so completely, | loving another. I owe this sacrifice to | suelo studied attentively several volumes 
that she felt only a secondary interest in| my dignity, to my conscience. I hope | which Matteus brought to her one morn- 
present thing Hardly did Liverani ex- | that you will not again approach my ing from the prince, saying that, his high- 
for | The human heart is so} dwelling. If you should yield to aj ness and his court had left the residence, 
formed; dawrtng love requires dangers | blind passion, and if you should draw| but that she would soon have news. She 
! ' ’ ] ' } 


} . ‘ . » ! — oe . P 2 | P o> : —T « 
0 ex shed love is reaa-| from me any new confession, you will re-| contented herself with this message, ad- 


imated when it is no longer in our power) pent it. You would perhaps owe my | dressed no question to Matteus, and read 
to rawaken it in the heart of another, confidence to the just anger of a broken |the history of the mysteries of antiquity, 
I) time Consuelo’s invisible wateh-| heart and to the terror of a forsaken soul. | of Christianity and the various sects and 

¢ med to be asleep, and her noctur-|'That would be my punishment and your! secret societies derived from it: a very 
nal promenade did not appear to have own. If you persist, Liverani, you have | learned manuscript compilation made in 
been remarked by any one. She found a| not the love I had dseamed.”’ | the library of the order of the ‘* Invisi- 
new letter from the unknown on her harp- Liverani did persist, nevertheless; he} bles’’ by some patient and conscientious 
chord, as tenderly respectful as that of} wrote again and was eloquent, persua- | adept. This serious and at first difficult 
the day before had been bold and passion-| sive, sincere in his humility. ‘* You| reading by degrees seized upon her atten- 
Ile complained that she had shut} make an appeal to my pride,’’ said he, | tion and even upon her imagination. 
herself up in her apartment as if she|**and I have no pride with you. If you| The picture of the trials in the ancient 
doubted his tmid veneration. Ele humbly | regretted an absent one in my arms, I| Egyptian temples occasioned her many 


that she would sometimes permit should suffer without being offended. 1} terrible and poetic dreams. The recital 


to'see her in the garden at twilight; | would ask of you, prostrate before you| of the persecutions of the sects of the 
he promised not to speak to her and not! and bathing your feet with my tears, to | middle ages and of the revival, affected 
t» show himself if she so required. | forget him and trust to me alone. In | her heart more than ever, and this history 
‘* Whether from indifference of heart or | whatever manner you loved me and how- ‘of enthusiasm predisposed her soul to the 
the decision of his conseience,”’ added he, | ever little it might be, I should be grate-| religious fanaticism of her approaching 
‘* Athert renounces you, tranquilly, even | ful as for an immense happiness.”” Such | initiation. During a fortnight she re- 
coldly, in appearance. Duty speaks | was the substance of a succession of ar-|ceived no message from without, and 
louder than love in his heart. Tp a few | dent and timid, submissive and persever- | lived in her retreat, surrounded by the 


days the Invisibles will announce to you | ing letters. Consuelo felt her pride van- mysterious attentions of the chevalier, 


bis resolution and will give the signal for ish before the penetrating charm of a/ but firm in her resolution not to see him 
your libert You can then remain here! true love. Insensibly she accustomed | and not to give him too much to hope. 

to be initiated into their mysteries, if you! herself to the idea that she had never The summer-heats began to be felt, 
st in that generous intention, and un- been loved before, not even by the count | and Consuelo, absorbed moreover in her 
til then T will keep my oath not to show | de Rudolstadt. Repelling then the invol- | studies, had no time to repgse and breathe 
myself to your eyes But if you made untary vexation she had experienced at| at her ease, but the fresh hours of eve- 


that prom only from compassion for that outrage committed upon the holiness ning. By degrees she had resumed her 





CR teint in 


cer ne 


i ee 


slow and dreamy walks under the shad 
of the enclosure. She thought herself 


alone, and vet I know not what vagu 


emotion made her sometimes imagine the 
presence of the unknown not far from 
her. Those delightful night 

beautiful shades, that solitude, that lan 


guishing murmur of water = runpi 


among the flowers, the perfume of th 
plants, the passionate voice of th 


1! } Le. . 
follow i DY Sliiences more 


Tr : 
nigotingak 
voluptuous still; the moon throwing hei 


broad oblique rays under the transparent 


shadows of balmy arches, the setting of 
Vesper behind the rosy clouds of the ho 

zou; what can I say? all the classical but 
eternally fresh and powerful emotions of 
youth and love plunged Consuelo’s soul 
into dangerous reveries; her slender 


shadow upon the silvery sand of the al 
leys, the flight of a bird aw ikened by 
her approach, the rustling of a leaf 
shaken by the breeze, were enough to 
make her start and quicken her pace; but 
these slight terrors were hardly dissipated 


when they were replaced by an indefin- 


able regret, and the palpitations of expec- 


tation were stronger than all the sug 
tions of her will. 

Once she was more than usually troub 
led by the rustling of the leaves and the 
uncertain noises of the night. It seemed 
to her that some one was walking not far 
from her, that he fled at her approach and 
came near when she was seated. Her 
agitation informed her still better; sh 
felt herself without strength for a meet- 
ing in that magnificent spot and und 
that beautiful sky. ‘The breath of the 
breeze passed burning over her brow. 
She fled towards the pavilion and shut 
herself up in her chamber. ‘The candles 
were not lighted. She hid herself be- 
hind a blind and ardently desired to see 
him by whom she did not wish to be seen. 
She did in fact se 


walked slowly 


appear a man who 
beneath her windows, 
without calling, without making a ges- 
ture, submissive and apparently satisfied 
to look upon the walls which she inhabit- 
ed. That man was indeed the unknown, 
at least Consuelo felt it at first by her 
agitation, and thought she recognized hi 
stature and gait. But soon strange 
doubts and painful fears seized upon her 
mind. That silent prom nade recalled to 
her Albert as much as Liverani. They 
were of the same height, and now that 
Alb rt, 
walked with ease and no longer kept his 
| 


‘ 
nis vosom or resting on 


transformed by new health, 


head bowed upon 
his hand in a grieved or diseased attitude, 
Consuelo knew no more of his external 
appearance than of that of the chevalier. 
She had seen the latter a moment in the 
broad day-light, walking at a distance be 

fore her and enveloped in the folds of his 


cloak. She had seen Albert also for a 
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few moments in the « rted tower, since 
he hi id b com 80 dif ‘reut from wh it she 


cnew him; and now she saw one or the 


other very vaguely by the light of the 
stars, and each time that she thought her 
self on the point of determining her 
shadow ot 
the trees and was there lost like a shadow 
himself. He disappeared at last entirely, 
and Consuelo remained divided between 
vy and fear, and reproached hers If with 


having W inted co lrage to call Albert at 


very hazard, in order to promote a sin- 
cere and loyal explanation between 
at 
nem. 

This repentance became stronger in 
proportion as he withdrew, and at the 


same time the persuasion that it was in- 
deed he whom she had just seen. Car- 
habit of devotedness 
which in her | | always he ld the place 


of love for him, she said to herself that 


if he came thus to wander about her, it 


was in the timid hope of conversing 


with her. This was not the first time he 


had attempted it; he had told Trenck so 
one evening when he had perhaps passed 
Liverani in the dark Consuelo resolved 
to bring about that necessary explanation. 
Her conscience made it her duty to en- 
lighten her doubts respecting the true dis- 
position of her husband, whether gene- 


rous or ineconstant. She redescended to 


the garden and ran after him, trembling 


but she had lost all 


and yet courageous; 


he searched the whole 


trace of him, and s 
enclosure without meeting him. 


sh issued from a grove, 





enly saw a man standing beside 
Was he indeed the same she 
ought She called him by the name of 

Albert; he started, passed his hands over 
his face, and when he turned the black 
mask already covered his features. ‘* Al- 
bert, is it you? *? cried Consuelo, ** it is 
you, you alone whom I seek.”’’ 

A smothered exclamation betrayed in 
hat unknown I know not what emotion 
of iov or of sorrow. Il » seemed to wish 
to fly; Consuelo thought she had recog- 
nized the voice of A lbert ; she rushed 
forward and retained him by his cloak. 
But she desisted ; the cloak opening had 
allowed her to see upon the breast of the 
unknown quite a large silver cross, which 
Consuelo knew too well; it as her 
mother’s, the same which she had con- 
fided to the chevalier duting her journey 
with him, as a pledge of gratitude and 


symp athy. 


= Live rani!’*’ said s!} 


y always you ! 
Since it is you, farewell Why have 
you disobeyed me? 

He threw himself at her feet, encir- 
cled her with his arms, and embraced her 
so ardently and respectfully that Consue- 
lo had no longer strength to repel him. 


If you love me, and if you wish me to 
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love you, leave me,” said she to him. 
‘* Tt is before the Invisibles that 1] wish to 
see and hear you. Your mask terrifies 
me, your silence freezes my heart.’’ 
Liverani raised his hand to his mask, 
he was about to tear it off and speak. 
Consuelo, like the eurious Psyche, had 
no longer the courage to shut her eyes, 
but suddenly the black veil of the mes- 
sengers of the secret tribunal fell over 
her head. The hand of the unknown, 
which had suddenly seized her own, was 


withdrawn in silence. 


Consuelo felt her- 
self drawn without violence and without 
apparent anger, but with rapidity. She 
was raised from the ground, she felt the 
boards of a boat bend under her feet. 
She descended the stream a long while 
without being spoken to by any one, and 
when the light was restered to her, she 
found herself in the subterranean hall 
where sie had first appeared before the 
tribunal of the Invisibles. 
To be Continued. 


A Scrap or Histrory. An ignorant 


negro who had sever been taught that he 


had a soul, killed a man suddenly in a 
lrunken brawl. He was arrested and given 
in charge of a jailer who makes more than 
his salary by keeping a rum-shop; and one 
of the judges on his trial would not have 
been elected to the right of dispensing life 
on the bench if he had not been engaged in 
dispensing death at the bar. The negro was 
hung for being drunk, and they who made 
But all this 


happened in the Moon—such [rightful mock- 


him so, remained unmolested. 


eries could not have been enacted in a city 
like ours. — Yankee Doodle. 


A PopuLar Detusion. A great many 
persons, to their ruin, presume that because 
they have talents, genius, brains, they can 


, 


Journal with ‘** success.’ 


' 
‘ 


There could not be a grea 


er mistake. The 
power which leads te what the world calls 
success, lies in the scissors. About the best 
paying concern, in the way of journalism, in 
Soston, is edited simply by a pair of scissors 
incarnate, and the way this keen-bladed 
editorial mind cuts round and serves up the 
richest thoughts of Europe, is a fearful cau- 
tion to genius. But then it is all perfectly 
fair play, for this Journal only professes to 
be a copy. 
that the man who sells oysters gets rich 


Is not this the law of the world, 


faster than he who digs them from the mud? 
— Chronotype. 

A Wirry AucTioneerR. A young wag, 
who had made “ going, going, gone” his 
profession, —a_ great favorite among the 
knights of the buskin and all good fellows, 
besides being a chosen favorite among the 
ladies, — was once mounted, hammer in 
hand, selling a piece of furniture. He was 
well conversant with all the best dramatic 
productions of the day, and among the rest 
the Hunchback, then the rage of Boston, 
where the joke oecurred. Fanny Kemble 


Jor prem 


: 


S 








oo 
we 
was the time ichting the town with 
ber Julia, and every body was well ac- 
q i with the celebrate ines— 
Chi fore y don’t you speak to me 
QO. ¢ sat you,’ ae. 


which are ranked among the favorite points 
of the play ‘Goiug, going — last call — 
fifty-two my more hity-three — thank 
you, Si iil lohlars last call 

one twice ny more gone ! Who is 
it Phere was a pause, and nobody an- 
swered ** Who is it who bid fifty-three 

‘Clifford,’ cried a voice near the door. 
© O, Clifford, is i you?” exclaimed the auc- 
tione ropping his hamimnes and clasping his 
hands a /a Fanny Kemble. The joke was ir- 
resistible ; every body recognized it; and 


catching the spuil of the thing, the audience 


followed up an eestacy of laughter with three 


rounds ol ipplause, while the .uctioneer drew 


out a handkerchief in burle sque omitauion 


of Miss Fanny. “ 


Clifford, did you say, 
Si Clifford,’ said the auctioneer, when 
the merriment had subsided, “is it cash, 
Sir?” Clilford, the purchaser, it seems, 
was a bashtul person, unacquainted with 


theatrical thin ind had become somewhat 


alarmed at the unaccountable vo vl humor ol 


the crowd, so tiat he was afraid to open his 


lips again, lest he should excite another 
burst of fun. “ Is it cash, Sir?” again in- 
quired the auctioneer, All eyes were turn- 
ed upon Clifford, who looked very much as 


if he felt his mother might be anxious about 
him Phe merry auctioneer would rather 
lose his customer than his joke, and ex- 
claimed, still imitating the fhe ry-eyed Fanny, 


* Clifford ! why don’t you speak to me ?” 


The assembly now fairly sereamed with 
lan i i and, yk an Up oarius burst ol 
applause, Clifford made a precipitate rush 
for th loor, and es¢ iped,— King ston (Ca l- 
a i WN s 


From the New York Tribune. 
RELIGION AND JOURNALISM. 
Rev. Dr. Porrs, the able and popular 

Pastor of Ninth St. Presbyterian 
} 


University place, preached 


the 
( huren, 


on ‘Thanksgiving a Sermon on * The 
Duties of a Christian Citizen,’ which 
we find summarily reported in the last 
Cour! er, whose 


writing 
of said Chureh. The 
Sermon appears to have been well worth 


and King if 
Editor is a member 


reporting, cogent, fearless and pertinent. 
Must of its positions meet our hearty ap- 
probation; while on points we 
think the preacher could have better sub- 
served the of Christianity, to say 
Htumanity, had he been more 
informed. kor 


some 


Cause 


nothing of 


correctly instance, the 
Rev. Dr, I ported as Saylng, 
‘It is especially worthy of notice that the 
vir S ms nostrums whic h have been 
iV t wrt cure of social evils, the various 
s n ‘ reform,” One proposing to abolish 
the ty of Death for Murder; another to 
tell b a's skull whether he be a criminal 
inatic; another to revolutionize the do- 
mes stem and turn society into a system of 
point st . companies whi h ll the cooking, 
washing, nursing, Schooling, scavenger work, 
ind s forth, may | done by labor-saving 
lans, t ‘ t of which will inevitably be to 
break up the present relations of the family or- 


other similar relorms are 
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iming to insinuate themselves into the public 
nind part the medium of fictitious 
tales. It cannot be doubted that they are do- 


ing the work they propose, and at least loosen- 


through 


ing the faith of many in the established order of 
things. And that this is so, is apparent from 
the fact, that even some of the public prints 
called respectable, feel enough in the 
patronage they receive, boldly to avow these 
ind demoralizing 

‘Now, in asking the duty of a Christian citi- 
zen in relation to these various influences, all 
rd the formation of the public mind, 
in other words, to the education of the people, 
can there be any doubt that it hes, first, in do- 
ing every thing he the character 
ind denounce the influence of all such publica- 
tious as thus strike at public virtue and good 
order; in expressing pl rinks his opinion of the 
misconduct of those who usher them to the 
livht them publishing 
them; in withdrawing promptly his patronage 
in every way from the political presses which 
endorse them? For one, said Dr. Ports, I 
should like to know upon what principle any 
man, much more a_ professed 
Christian, can ass.st in any way any press which 
zealously advocates the prin iples of Agrarian- 
ism, Anti-Rentism and Fourerism, to say noth- 
ing of a variety of other iwns.” 


strony 


aisorganiziig schemes. 


gomg tow 


“ay » expose 
can to expos 


and give currency by 


sober-minded 


Now we think the Dr. is unfortunate 
in the use of terms. ** Agrarianism ”’ is 
a long and hard word; we do not happen 
now to know a single person who is 
strictly an ** Agrar.an;’’ but the term 
seems to us ill-chosen by one who pro- 








We might cite columns of this sort 
from the Sacred Volume, showing a de- 
plorable lack of Doctors of Divinity in 
ancient times, to be employed at $3,500 
a year in denouncing, in sumptuous, pew- 
guarded edifices, costing $75,000 each, 
all who should be guilty of * loosenir g 
the faith of many in the established order 
of things.” Alas for their spiritual 
blindness! the ancient prophets, God's 
prophets, appear to have had slight faith 
in or reverence fur that ‘‘ established or- 
der”? themselves! Their ‘ schemes” 
appear to have been regarded as exceed- 
ingly ‘*disorganizing’’ and hostile to 
** good order’? by the spiritual rulers of 
the people in these days. 

That Dr. Potts, pursuing (we trust) 
the career most congenial to his feelings, 
surrounded by every comfort and luxury, 
enjoying the best society, and enabled to 
support and educate his children to the 
height of his desires, should be inclined 
to reprobate all ** nostrums ”’ for the cure 


|of Social evils and sneer at ** labor sav- 


fesses to reverence and follow such mes- | 


sengers of Divine ‘Truth as Moses and 
Jesus. ‘The world never seen 
another Lawgiver so thoroughly, consis- 
tently ** Agrarian ’’ as he who, under 
God, led the children of Israel out of 
Kgypt; or should we not rather say He 
who selected and guided that leader ! 

Dr. Potts exhorts all his hearers to 
withdraw promptly their patronage from 
the ‘Tribune; tor though he speaks of 
"' politic al presses ’ 


has 


(aad his denuncia- 
tion in terms applies to the Courier and 
Enquirer, since it publishes our side of 
ihe discussion), he manifestly aims at this 
press, and none other. Now it is quite 
probable that we have some readers 
among the pew-holders of a church so 
wealthy the Dr.’s, 
though few, we presume, among Divines 
as well salaried as he is. We will only 
ask those of our patrons who may obey 
command to read for their 


and fashionable as 


his 


Scripture lesson the xxvth chapter of 


Leviticus, and reflect upon it an hour or 
so. We are very sure they will find the 
exercise a profitable one in a sense high- 
er than they will have anticipated. 
ing then stopped the ‘Tribune, they will 
meditate at leisure en the abhorrence and 
execration with which one of the Hebrew 


Prophets must have regarded any kind of 


an Agrarian or Anti-Kenter, that 1s, one 
opposed to perpetuating and extending 
the relation of Landlord aud Tenant over 
the whole arable surface of the earth. 
Perhap. the contemplation of a few more 
passages of Sacred Writ may not be un- 
profitable ina moral sense ; for example : 


“Wo unto them that join (add) house to 
house, that lay field to field that there be no 


place, that they be placed alone in the midst of 


the earth.”— Jeaiah, v. 8. 

“One thing thou lackest: go thy way, sell 
whatever thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, 
take up the cross, and follow me 

* And round about, and saith 
unto his disciples, How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the 
Mark x. 21, 23. 

‘And all that believed were together, and 
had all things common; and sold their posses- 
sions and guods, and parted them to al], as ev- 
ery man had need,— Acts ii, 44, 45.” 


Jesus looked 


kingdom of God!” 


ing plans ’* of cooking, washing, school- 
ing, and so forth, is rather deplorable 
than surprising. Were he some poor 
day-laborer, subsisting his family and 
paying rent on the dollar a day he could 
get when the weather permitted and 
some employer's necessity or caprice 
gave him a chance to earn it, we believe 
he would view the subject differently. 
As to the spirit which can denounce by 
wholesale all who labor in behalf of a 
Social Reform, in defiance of general ob- 
loquy, rooted prejudice, and necessarily 
serious personal sacrifices, as enemies of 
Christianity and Good Morals, and call 
upon the public to starve them into si- 
lence, does it not merit the rebuke and 
loathing of every generous mind? 
Heaven aid us to imitate, though afar off, 
that Divinest charity which could say for 
its persecutors and murderers; ** Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do!” 

We rejoice that the Christian pulpit is 
henceforth to be devoted in some meas- 
ure to a censorship on the public press. 


|There is no duty more imperatively in- 


next | 


Hav- | 


cumbent upon it, in view of the immense 
power which the press exerts, for good 
or evil, over the destinies of mankind. 
So far from regarding such censorship as 
impertinent or presumptnous, we wel- 
come it with gratification. Had the pul- 
pit hitherto paid becoming attention to 
the character and influence of the press, 
we are sure that the result would have 
been highly beneficial to both, and that 
some of the grosser misapprehensions 
evinced in the Sermen we are now con- 
sidering would ere this have been 
dissipated. We are profoundly con- 
scious that the moral tone and bearing of 
the press fall very far beneath their true 


'standard, and that it too often panders to 
' 


sy. 
| 8Y 


popular appetites and prejudices when 
it should rather withstand and labor to 
correct them. We, for example, remem- 
ber having wasted many precious col- 
umns of this paper, whereby great good 
might have been done, in the publication 
of a controversy on the question, ** Can 
there be a Chureh without a Bishop?” 
a controversy unprofitable in its subject, 
verbose and pointless in its Jogic, and 
disgraceful to our common Christianity 
in its exhibitions of uncharitable temper 
and gladiatorial tactics, The Rev. Dr. 
Potts may also remember that controver- 
We ask the pulpit to strengthen 


ll I tt 


ci ne 


en i NTT 


en 


aos Sarna nc sentieoe 


our own fallible resolution never to be 
tempted by any hope of pecuniary profit, 
(pretty sure to b delusive, as it ought.) 
lute meddling with such another diser¢ 
itable perform nee. 

We do not find, in the Conrier’s report 
of this sermon, any censures upon that 
very large and popularly res} 
of journals which regularly hire out their 
columns, Editorial. and Advertising, for 
the enticement of their readers to visit 


grogveries, theatres, horse-races, as we 


ect ible class 


sumetimes have thoughtlessly done, but 
hope never, unless through d plored in- 
advertence, to du again. The difficulty 
of entirely resisting all temptations to 
these lucrative vices is so great, and the 
temptations themselves so incessant, 
while the moral mischief thence aceruing 
is so vast and palpable, that we can hard- 
ly think the Rev. Dr. slurred over the 
point, while we can very well imagine 
that his respected disciple and reporter 
did so. At this momeut, when the great 
battle of ‘Temperance against liquid pois 
on and its horrible sorceries is convulsing 
our State, and its issue trembles in the 
balance, it seems truly incredible that a 
Doctor of Divinity, lecturing on the in- 
iquities of the press, can have altogether 
overlooked this topic. Cannot the Cou- 


rier from its reporter’s notes supply the 


omission t 


] Among the curiosities which are dai- 


ly springing up here in Paris, perhaps the 
new Jardin d’Hiver (Winter Garden) may 
at present be the most remarkable. This is 
indeed a gigantic undertaking, and human 
ingenuity and wealth will engage in a 
strong struggle with nature. The great 
hot-house alone, which is built entirely of 
iron and glass, will easily accommodate two 
thousand promenaders, who can here, in the 
midst of winter, take an afternoon’s walk 
amidst thousands and tens of thousands ol 
the plants, flowers and fruits, of every 
clime under the sun, ina perfect July tem 
perature. — Cor. of the True Sun. 

Will there not come a time when luxuries 
like this will be at the command of every 
person ?—Chronotype. 

One oF THE THOUSANDs. Our atten- 
tion was recently called to a case of starving 
poverty, that of a family who were neithe: 
living nor staying, but barely hanging on to 
life, in a rear shed in Elbridge near Division 
Street. We sought them out and found th 
case a truly deplorable one. The family 
consisted of five — husband, wife, and three 
children, and, save their poverty, they were 
an interesting circle. The mother, a young 
woran, seemed neat and cleanly even in her 
rags, and her general deportment evinced 
‘“‘better days.” There were two apart- 
ments, or cribs, and on asking for her family, 
she apologized for her abject poverty and 
opened the door where lay her sick husband 
and the three children, upon the bare floor 
amid some straw and rags. It was a revolt- 
ing spectacle of human misery. There was 
no article of furniture in the rooms except 
one chest, a wash tub, and a furfface. Nei- 
ther chair, table, bed, fuel, or food, except 
some bread which had been kindly sent her 


by the proprietor of Croton Hall Tempe- 
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rance Saloon. We saw nothing else. We 


had like to have forgotten there were a 
n shirts, which the poor woman had 
taken from the merchant linen-making es- 


tablishment of Mr. L , in William street, 
; 


to make for four cents each, forty-eight 
cents per dozen, and by dint of unceasing 
labor she was able to finish the dozen in four 
u 1y : 

Hood’s pathetic “ Song of the Shirt” was 
vividly brought to our recollection, and we 
felt the scorching truth in all its irony — 

“O men with sisters dear, 

O men with mothers and wives, 
It not linen you’re wearing out, 

But human creatures’ lives, 
Stitch, stitch, stitch, 

In pove rty, hunger ind d rt, 


Sewing at once with a double thread 


A shroud as well as a shirt.” 


We could not but exclaim, in bitter indig- 
nation, 

“© God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so « heap,” 

Yet the poor woman murmured not at her 
unjust lot, but seemed so firm and hopeful 
that we could not but envy her fortitude. 
On the Saturday following, the door of ber 


hovel was darkened by a Lanp-Lorp, 


ling unawed amid this wretched- 


who, stan 
ness, coolly demanded $5 Rent, in advance, 
for the next month. Of course it was impos- 


sible for her to satisfy this demand, and the 


House- Lord, bidding her evacuate the prem- 
ises immediately, took the key from the door 
ind departed. We had her removed to more 
comfortable apartments in Ridge Street, 
where, through the noble and timely charity 


of one or two kind Ladies, the family have 


been made comparatively comlortable. Ow- 


ing to the cold and exposure, two of the 
children have been laid sick, and are now 
under the skilful care of Dr. Griscom, who, 
on hearing of the case, immediately volun- 
teered his services. Let no press dare in 
future to deny that shirts are m tde for four 
cents: we have several like cases, and shall 
brand the falsehood wherever and whenever 
itis repeated. We say that this case is but 
one of thousands, and we are prepared to 
prove it by the daily visitations of the Alms 
House visitors, and those of the Poor Relief 


Society. — Young America. 


RELIGION AND THE Ricun. These vast, 
these awful inequalities between the Rich 
and the Poor; — the fact that the Christian 
Religion of the day joins in with the Rich, 
and turns aside from the Poor; — the crush- 
ing weight of poverty, and the exceeding 
difficulty of procuring a comfortable subsist- 
ence and driving away the sight of the mon- 
ster Poverty, which a man sees about to 
fasten upon his wife and children after his 
decease ;— and the ease, like the turning 
over his hand, with which the rich man 
accumulates, and the waste with which he 
spends ; — these causes are sufficient to ac- 
count for many of the wanton and criminal 
injuries which are inflicted upon the property 
of the Rich. Disguise it as we will, the 


Religion of the Saviour calls us all brothers; 


23 
the Poor cannot forget this: Nature inspires 
something of this in every heart. Society 
denies it, the Laws do all with their iron 
tongues deny it. But the poor feel wronged, 
because the elder brother takes to himself 
the whole of his father’s heritage. Laws 
will not prevent crime. The Rich must use 
their wealth with modesty. Religion must 
teach better lessons, and inspire the Rich to 
give a larger share of their property to the 
discouraged and tempted. The frightful 
evils which gather in our cities and in the 
country, can be prevented by nothing but 
by a Religion which teaches as a literal 


truth that men are brothers. — Tribune. 





MEreRCANTILE TRANSACTIONS IN SCOT- 
LAND. It is not as in England, where, 
when an article is offered for sale it is 
immediately purchased or at once rejected 
as being too dear; but here there isa long 
haggling and cheapening of every article 
successively offered. The relation of my 
transactions with a man will serve to show 
the general mode of doing business. He 
bids me call again, which I do several times 
without doing anything. He wishes to be 
the last I do with, but all cannot be last, 
and all have wished to be so. After a few 
lays | get him to proceed to business; he 
objects to the price of the article I offer — 
he will not buy —I try to induce him, but 
do not offer to make any reduction. Says 
he, ** You are over dear, Sir; I can buy the 
same gudes 10 per cent. lower: if ye like to 
tak aff 10 per cent., I'll tak some of these.” 


I tell him that a reduction in price is quite 


out of the question, and put my sample of 


the article aside; but the Scotchman wants 
it— Weel, Sir, it’s a terrible price, but as I 
am out o’ it at present, I'll just tak a little till 
I can be supplied cheaper; but ye maun tak 
aff 5 per cent.” 

** But, Sir,” says I, * would you not think 
me an unconscionable knave, to ask 10 or 
even 5 per cent. more than [ intended to 
take ?”’ 

He laughs at me — * Hoot, hoot, man, do 
ye expect to get what ye ask2 Gude Lord! 
an was I able to get half what I ask, 1 would 
soon be rich. Come, come, I'll gie ye with- 
in twa an a half of your ain price, and gude 
faith, man, ye’ll be well paid.” 

I tell him that I never make any reduc- 
tion from the price I first demand, and that 
an adherence to the rule saves much trouble 
to both parties. 

* Weel, weel,” says he,“ since ye maun 
hae it a’ your ain way, I maun e’en tak the 
article; but really I think ye are over 
keen.” 

So much for buying and selling: then 
comes the settlement. “ Hoo muckle dis- 
count do ye tak aff, Sir?” 

* Discount! you cannot expect it; the 
account has been standing a twelve-month.” 

** Indeed, but I do expect discount — pay 
siller without discount! na, na, Sir, that’s 
not the way here; ye maun deduct 5 per 
cent.” 

I tell him that I make no discount at all: 
* Weel, Sir, I’ gie ye nae money at a’.” 

Rather than go without a settlement, I at 


a ee 








to take 2 


1-4 per cent. from the 
ted, 


smount, which is accordingly dé 


‘[t hae 


short measure, and fifteen shillings for 


i 
uu 


fen shillir gs doon against ye for 
j 


cai- 


“6 load ? 
Indeed 


if you say that you shall lose to that amount, 


these are heavy deductions ; but 


that I must allow it.” 


ive, il’s a’ right; then, Sir, eight 


shillings and fourpence for pack sheet, and 
and postage Ot 


thirteen shillings lor carilage 


These last items astonish me. ‘* What, 
Sir,”’ says I, “* ave we to pay all the charges 
in your business? But if I do not allow 
these to be taken off, he will not pay his | 
account; so I acquiesce, resolving within 


myself that, since these unfair deductions 


are made at the settlement, it would be quite 
fair to charge an additional price to cover the 
now on 


the 


extortion. | congratulate myself 


having concluded my business with 


man, but am disappointed, 


’ asks he. 


’ 


* Hae ye a stawmipe ?’ 


* A stamp, for what?’ 

* Just to draw ye a bill,” replies he. 

‘A bill, my good sir! I took off 2 1-2 per 
cent on the faith of being paid in cash,”” 
But he tells me it is the custom of the place 
to pay in bills, and sits down and draws me 
a bill at three months after date, payable at 
his own shop. 

“ And what can | do with this?” 
tak it to Sir William’s and 


he’ll discount it for you, on paying him three 


* Oh, ye may 


month’s interest.”’ 


” 


“ And what can I do with his notes? 
*“ He'll gie 
five days. 


* So, sir, after you twelve 


allowing 
month’s credit, and 2 1-2 per cent. discount, 
and exorbitant charges which you have no 
claim on us to pay, | must be content with 
a bill 


mouths and a half.” 


which we are not to cash for four 


* Weel, weel — and now, Sir,” 
ce il 


wi’ ye, 


says he, 
Pil gang 
— Hunt's 


you are going to inn, 


your 
and tak a glaiss o’ wine.” 
Merchants’ Magazine. 


Maxe ir Licur. An attorney, about 


to finish a bill of costs, was requested by his | 


client, a baker, * to make it as light as possi- 
ble 
what you may say to your foreman, but it’s 
not the way I make my bread.” 

RADISH 


Horse MILLION. 


FOR THE 
Among the enormous benetits of free trade, 
is a tremendous intlux of horse-radish, which 
is arriving daily by ship loads at the Custom 
House. Getting the 


towards getting the roast beef to eat with it. 


horse-radish is one step 


This is like a friend of ours, who has got a 


banker's 


book, and now wants nothing to 
make it complete, but a large balance. 


— Punch. 


fl We 


carried 


never 
beyond self in exercise of the be- 
nevolent and social affections. Thus has a 
wise Providence mingled with the deepest 
necessities of our nature — with the very 


elements of our character and constitution — 


| operations 


ye a bill in London at forty- | 


so truly enjoy as when | 
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the pleasant with the healthful. This rule 


admits of general application, The excep- 
and no 

of the 
than the dark spots sometimes seen upon 
disk 


time is drawing near when men will 


tions are accidents, more mar 


the beauty and force principle 


the sun's obscure his brightness. 


The 
come to perceive and know this also; and 
then the millennial day of Truth, and Love, 
Brotherhood, will have 


and Universal 


dawned. Lynn Pioneer. 


Portland Advertiser. 
DEAD LETTER OFFICE. 


WASHINGTON, Oct, 26, 1846. 


From the 


For once in my life I may say I have 
been lucky. You have heard of the 
Dead Letter Office in the Post Office De- 
partment’ Yes, I know you visited it, 
and furnished to all the world (for I be- 
lieve all the papers copied your article) 
a highly interesting account of it and its 
last winter. Well, I too, 


| have been to the dead letter office, and 


as good fortune will have it, happened 
there just in the right time. Zounds! 
what bags and piles of letters! 
one would think, to communicate all the 
intelligence, mercantile, commercial and 


political ; all the love, rational, enthusi- | 


astic and nonsensical, in this great coun- 
try for a whole year. And yet, these 


are only the dead ‘letters for one quarter 


of a year! No wonder it takes three 
faithful old gentlemen, nearly all their 
time, just to open them ; and if you saw 
them at work, you would readily grant 
they are not slow hands at the business. 
But come, let us go into Mr. O'Brien’s 
room, the superintendent having charge 
of the valuable part of the concern, whom 
you have so justly complimented for his 
obliging and gentlemanly 
As before remarked, we are here just in 


the right time; for he is about to over- | 


haul a mass of things, which have been 
accumulating here for years, in order to 
dispose of the worthless, and make room 
for future arrivals. 
busily engaged. 
Well, if here is’nt a pair of checkered 
pants, nice, new and clean; and there, 
in another bundle, are two pairs of gloves 
and eight pairs of stockings, all the way 
from Connecticut through the mai!! No, 
not from Connecticut, but evidently from 
a long way off, for the direction is so 


ws 'much defaced that 1 cannot make it out. 
“Ah,” replied the attorney, “ that’s! Who knows but these are clothes franked 


by some economical member of 


home 
Congress to be washed, which in their 
return have unfortunately wandered away 
into the dead letter office? Nothing 
more likely; for itis said in years gone 
by members have resorted to this plan to 
save themselvés from being — entirely 
fleeced by the boarding house washer- 
women of the place. 

And what have we here! A package 
of combs and razors, as I am alive! <A 
very natural comb-ination, to be sure; 
albeit the person addressed would have 
been pretty essentially shaved, had he not 


‘refused the package, thus avoiding the 


payment of a heavy postage. 


Murder! Here's a man’s head! Poh! 
no it is’nt either; its only awig. Post- 
age, one dollar and eight cents. Who'll 


take it? 


And now we come to something valu- | 


able, no mistake. See! the bundle is 


sealed up with great care, and the post- | 


, 
Enough, 


deportment. | 


Here he is, now, | 


—— 


age is twelve dollars and fifty-eight cents. 


Let us open and examine. What a 
hoax! Nothing in the world but a doz- 


en old newspapers, 

But here is something fine, for I can 
}see the gilt through the wrapper, which 

has already been broken. Yes; two 
beautifully bound volumes, the one en- 
| titled ** Common Prayer,”’ and the other, 
‘* Proper Lessons to be read at morning 
and evening prayer.’’ <A present, as this 
little note, which reads, ** with love from 
|your affectionate wife,’’ plainly shows. 
| Postage, nine dollars. 

And here are two volumes more, 
equally splendid; but they are ‘all 
| Dutch ’’ to me, for they are printed in 
German. These, too, are evidently 
presents. Let us see though if we can- 
not decipher the address. O yes; one is 
from a faithful son, and the other from 
an affectionate daughter, to their dear 
mother. Now this looks well. Those 
children love their mother and are kind 
to her. Whata pity she could not have 
received those handsome tokens of their 
affection. But the postage, $13 121-2, 
it may be, prevented it. 

Nor is this all in the book line. On 
my word, look at the number of volumes 
in those pigeon holes! And see, too, 
what piles of music! Why ‘ Uncle 
Sam ”’ has almost stock enough on hand 
for it will never be called for—to 
open a book and musie store. Here are 
Bibles, annuals and other books, bound in 
the richest style. ‘* Wright's English 
Grammar,’ among the rest appears in gilt 
and morocco; here is ‘* Sear’s Pictorial] II- 
lustrations of the Bible,’’ and there is a 
neat little volume, entitled ** Endemic In- 
fluence of Evil Government.’’ And 
what is this’ Here is a small package, 
never opened, resembling a book — and a 
book it is —a duodecime, done up in red 
jmorocco, ‘* Washington's Valedictory 
| Address ’’ is the title of this little volume, 
on the front leaf of which is written 
‘Daniel Cobb, Jr., Portland, 1818.” 
But enough of books. 

What next? A pair of Indian mocea- 
sins, postage $220. ‘Two silver watch- 
|es— whose are they? A box of straw 
| braid for bonnets, postage ten times its 
jvalue. <A closely sealed bundle of Quito 
| newspapers— burn them. ‘Tailors’ plates 
of the *‘ /atest fashions,’’ four years old 
—give them to the children. Five or 
| six enormous deeds, beautifully executed 
jon parchment, from old England ; and 
dry goods in any quantity. 

But stop here is another package se- 
curely sealed up, that also looks like a 
book. Remove the wrapper and see. 
Yes — ‘* Campbell's Poems ’’ — and what 
else think you? A miniature, set in a 
| gold locket — the leaves of the book be- 
|ing cut exactly in a form to receive it, 
thus leaving it embedded in the volume, 
as snugly as the toad in the granite. It 
| is addressed to a lady, care of postmaster, 
New York. 

And what’s here! Another bundle, 
never opened, and marked * refused; ” 
postage two dollars and seventy-five cents. 
Oh, meanness!—An old dirty stocking 
done up and addressed to some one, no 
doubt, with the vain expectation of satis- 
fying a longing desire for petty revenge. 
Puppy! yq have entirely failed this 
time ; try again. 


|— 


Hallo! here's a theatrical robe, all 
trimmed off with “ glittering guld and 


diamonds.’’ Let's try it on. 


2 ec te 


a RO 


Well, now, if this isn’t the last 1) 
1o sf nd by mua | L pair ¢ | tout, ( 
bits W onder I they were | cu tf 


the reins of gover 


But what have we com to here? \ 
manuscript pamp! t of on { dre 
pages and over, the postag n which 
four dollars twenty-five cen Sera 
jada Poetica, or Pi es Sentn ta} l 
Satirical, hastily com; d on ri 
man-of-war, by full Of sor 
and fury, signifying nothing.’ So sa 
the author But let us look 
Ah, ‘ Old lronsides s 1 ol-w 
on which o poet t | h 
he should not, therefore, write otherw 
than well, that is certain. 

And now let us take leave of the « 
letter office and its * net Curlositi 


You have already seen and inf 
readers of the 
in Which ar 


( 
sto hand, the watch chains, bi 


coime 
lets, breast-] , finger-rings, almost 

‘ , 
numerable, necklaces, pencil ca , gold 
locket s, rosarie a rt ot ti 
“too puimerous to pa ul 7 | 
good money and other valuab! ticles, 
where they exceed a dollar worth, are, 
as your r rs already know, 1 rned 


to their 
found ; and found they will b by Mr 
O’Brien, if iny wu 1 living can lo it 

rest assured of that. 

There il h Ww 

dollars hand, or deposited it 
which, from time to 
lated, and for which no ow 


owners, li ! 


on 


lime, Nave accumu 


ascertained. he avera am t oft 
genuine money ret d . mew ‘ 
from fifty to sixtv dollars a day, the year 
round And my! what lots of count 

feit bills! suffered by their worthy pro 


prietors to go to the dead | 


lest, in calling for them, they might b 
detected and locked 1 | S b 
themselves. 
A picture, though with most exactne made, 
Is nothing but the shadow of a 
For even our living bodies (though they seem. 
To others more or more in our esteem, 
Are but the shadows of that real Being, 
Which doth extend beyond the fleshly seeing 
And cannot be discerned until we rise 
Immortal objects for immortal eyes 

George Wither 


4 1 ) ’ 
MARRIAGE 
BY MISS MARTINEA 
All institutions that have existed long 


among men have had their origin in 


na- 
ture; and it is only by keeping within a 
certain degree of nearness to nature that 
any institutions can be preserved. In 


proportion to their departure from naturs 
is the certainty that they will fail and 
perish. Of existing 
more clearly traceable to 1 
of marriage 


Institullons none is 
that 
and indeed, from the clear- 
— from the fact that the num 
bers of the sexes are equal at the age of 
twenty-one 
from this befor and after) from this 
indication that there is one man for 
woman at the proper for 


it is usual to speak of 


iture than 


ness of this 
(though varying somewhat 


one 
time marriage, 
marriage 
vine institution, independently. of 
said of it in the Bible. 
vellously and 


as a di- 
what is 
B t how mat 
how mournfully have men 
contrived to perplex and corrupt this sim- 
ple and natural relation! For 


ages past 
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there have been marriages for state-poli- 
es, marriages tur convection, lor mor 
t lor every conv lence, down 
I I ( ( ! ho deel ~ 
| was, as one may vy, devoured with 
! rand | mat eda a wite to k ep me 
} Lhe no 1 of e tor con 
WwW sses 
i } tat e love 
narriage is of cow 
[ ad in iks of vner 
i thar nm 1 to 
( | \ h cons es 
el | t eart ¢ every 
it | | rt } 
ol ocietl to love } one 
i | I ry in a her and this 
\ db nvote ! destroys the 
rion under which alor Var 
» dD ceneral and | t Of all inte 
Lio ( s, laxity of morals the most 
‘ he | hy Is till the 
‘ if ma re ted and 
! | We hear of sales of a wife in 
S 1, tl orant parties often 
bel ech le tu b le val 
na ( Gl | 1y b Coll , 
i | comn And see what can 
ha even in An ‘At Phila 
\ ( { pri of omm 
f | te L wile ‘The 
) \ » i! ( 0 was too 
I} pl y that the d 
t “dl | wish for a wit th 
i in half n hour, bre hta Ger- 
{ hom th fencdant was married 
\ | nl ] ved 
whole claim In t k w 
t this moment what | I} 
entates of Kut i { Do 
f Spain have lone | ( d ras to 
whom 1 | Queen of Spain should 
m y It irs that she wishes to 
! cousin who wishes to have her 
_ ry 1 to marry another cot } 
vho Js brother All night w h 
mother id otner rd vise \ pt 
h in oO reom r her re pt vy 
nan to tl marriage At seven in the 
m ig she went to bed overpowered and 
‘ tched She is only fifteen years old. 
Hi ister is only fourteen ; and she must 
be mar d, too, to ple ise the Kine of the 
l’'rench, who wants to marrv his youngest 
son into Spain. Is any one irrational 
nough to expect fidelity in marriages thus 
made in markets and palace chambers! 
And does not the contagion of incon- 
staney spread? And are we then to won- 
der at the inerease of bigamy, of seduce 
tion, of child-murder, and of gross profli- 
gacy’ Marriage, which was designed to 


protect the sar love of one man 


for the very 
means of obstructing such love, and de- 
the To the pure 
itit ever was; 


etity of the 


one woman, has become 
sanctity of it. 
ill th 


soclety it large, that 


stroying 
ind simple it may be 
but to which pro- 
il safeguard has 
If it be asked, 


e answer is the 


ts chief mor 
become a fatal 
what is to be 


old ore wl ct 


to be 
snare 
done?t’’ tl 
will never wear out; those 
be the salt of the 
earth very man and woman who daly 


who have prace must 


fee] the holiness of that love which gives 
birth to | 


life, and 
it with conscience and affections as awake 


human who enter upon 


as passion, may and will countervail a 
world of mischief done by profligacy. 
Every pair who iid in their lives the 
true, orl inal idea of marriage, must com- 


mand such sympathy from the best hearts 


as will shame the trafficking of the worst. 


If there yet among us enough of the 
simple and the pure to reinstate the Insti- 
tution of marriage in its original sacred- 


are 


ness, and separate it from its impious al- 
liance with worldly interest, it may retain 
not, if the cor- 
ruption spreads, and marriage is the name 
riven to that legal prostitution which in- 


ts name and place. If 


duces the illegal, some new name must be 
four 


V ch must 


| for the genuine and holy marriage 
alwavs remain while God or- 
dains and nature exists. 


POETRY. 
For the Harbinger. 


THE IDEAL. 


l e in the night, when all the city’s din 

hi ched away, and quelled is all its riot ; 
Wi ingel-like, the clouds so white and thin 
Pa o’er the patient stars that wate bh in quiet ; 


With soul by night subdued to h irmony 


I listen to that stream that ever foweth 


From the dim distance of Eternity, 

(nd unto every soul its thought bestoweth. 

I listen, and before my inward eyes 

Is or eat hope, that time will never banish - 
And in its train phantoms of dreams arise, 

That mock my earth! grasp, yet never vanish 
The Actual fadeth like a mountain mist, 

lhe Unreal is the Real and enduring ; 

[ the ¢ height of dreams I list 


es my inmost soul alluring. 


Oh! the iimless hope this struggling heart 
Pants at the prison wall that round it closes, 
And longing sighs, that in the mould of art 
The finest traits the hand forever loses 

Yes! then th yearning heart, that in such pain 
Hath str n with itse If, in grief confesses 

The v s of all effort to attain 

That which the secret thought forever blesses. 


Ww. ZW. & 


For the Harbinger. 
wr rh 
LONGINGS. 
On the hill the sr 
W here 


Leafless swing the barren branches, 


ow is lying, 


we loved in summer hours; 


Withered all the flowers. 


Happy hours of whispering breezes, 


Grassy banks and singing rain, 
Twilights of long summer evenings, 


Visit us again! 


Linger not, oh thoughtful winter, 
Prison of the leaves and flowers ! 

Feeling’s season, gentle summer, 

' 


suild for love its bowers ! 


w. W. 5S. 


What is life worth without a heart to feel 


The great and lovely, and the poetry 


And sacredness of things? for all things are 
Sacred, — the eye of God is on them all, 
And hallows all unto it. It is fine 

To stand upon some lofty mountain-thought, 
And feel the spirit stretch into a view ; 

To joy in what might be if will and power 
For good would work together but one hour. 


Yet millions never think a noble thought 
But with brute hate of brightness bay a mind 


Which like 


houm S 


drives the darkness out of them, 


Throw but a false glare round them, and in 


shoals 


They rush upon perdition : that’s the race. 
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What charm is in this world-scene to such minds, | Of some fierce Menad, even from the dim verge 


Blinded by dust? What can they do in Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 
Heaven, The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 
A state of spiritual means and ends ? s 
' ‘ Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Festus. ; 


Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 


. . Vaulted with all thy congregated might 
e do not make our thoughts ; they grow in us 


Like grain in wood: the growth is of the skies, Of vapors, from whose solid atmosphere 


Which are of nature. nature is of God, Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst: O, hear! 


7 he world is full of glorious likenesses. iT. 
ike peat's power ts fo capt Shene-amt, ‘hou who didst waken from his summer dreams 
And to make music trom the common strings The thas Waiieatuneis Whois ba fer, 
With which the world is strung; to make the 4 , ‘ . 
Lull’d by the coil of his crystalline streams, 

d ) 
Earth utter heavenly harmony, and draw Beside a pumice isle in Baiw’s bay, 
Life clear and sweet and harmless as spring And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 

water Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 
Welling its way through flowers. Without 


All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 


- Dei : So sweet, the sense faints picturing them !—thou, 
mitable faith, strong as a state’s : ’ 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 


In its own might, in God, no bard can be. 
All thines are signs of other and of nature. Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
It is at night we see heaven moveth, and The sea blooms, and the oozy woods, which wear 
darkness thick with suns, The thoughts we | The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 
think 


Sod HW Thy voice and suddenly grow gray with fear, 
Subsist the same in God as stars in eaven., , : 
And tremble and despoil themselves: O, hear! 
And as these specks of light will prove great : 


worlds IV. 
W hen Wwe aDp 


} 
rt 


roach them sometime free from | If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 
flesh, If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 


So too our thoughts will become magnified A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 
‘To mind-like things immortal And as space a : - . 
, rhe impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Is but a property of G xd, wherein a . oa 
: Phan thou, O, uncontrollable! If even 
Is laid all matter, other attributes 


3 I were as in my boyhood, and could be 
May be the infinite homes of mind and soul, : : ; 


And thoughts rise from our souls, as from the sea The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 


The clouds sublimed in Heaven. The cloud is | As then when to outstrip thy skyey speed 
cold, Scarce seem’d a vision; I would ne’er have 
Although ablaze with lightning—though it striven 
: ; As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
At all points like a constellation ; so Hn 7 . 
. Oh! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
We live not to ourselves, our work is life, ; , , loud! 


I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 
In bricht and ceaseless labor, as a star P : =n , 


Which shineth unto all worlds but itself. A heavy weight of hours has chain’d and bow’d 


Festus One too like thee : tameless, and swift, and proud. 


ODE TO THE WEST WIND. V. 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is 
RY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


I 
O wild West Wind! thou breath of Autumn's 
aa Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 


What if my leaves are falling like its own! 


The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves Sweet, though in sadness, Be thou, spirit fierce, 
dead My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 


Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, | Prive my dead thoughts over the universe 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, Like wither’d leaves, to quicken a new birth! 


Pestilence-stricken multitudes: O, thou, And, by the incantation of this verse, 


} } otes o thei . . . ‘ o sé 
Who chari t to their dark wintry bed Scatter, as from an unextinguish’d hearth 


The winged seeds where they lie cold and low, | Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until Be through my lips to unawaken’d earth 


Thine : e sist f > spring sh: ) 1 > . 
hiv zur er of the spring shall blow The trumpet of a prophecy! O, wind, 


If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind 7 


~ 


Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 


With living hues and odors, plain and hill A life well spent is like a flower 


in That had bright sunshine its brief hour; 
Wild Spirit, which art moving every where ; : 7 oP 


; It flourished in pure willingness 
Destrover and Preserver hear, O, hear! I g , 


Discovered strongest earnestness, 


I Was fragrant for each lightest wind, 

Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s Was of its own particular kind, 

commotio1 Nor knew a tone of discord sharp ; 
Loose clou like earth’s decaying leaves are Breathed alway like a silver harp, 

shed. And went to immortality, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and A very proper thing to die. 

— W. E. Channing. 
Angels of rain and lightning : there are spread Revolt is recreant, when pursuit is brave 


On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 


Never to faint, doth purchase what we crave. 


Machen. 


Like the right hair uplifted from the head 


ee ~— 
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SATURDAY, DEC. 19, 1846. 


Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gumbling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impeverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dra. CHANNING. 


BOSTON AUXILIARY UNION. 

An Adjourned Meeting of the friends 
of Association was held on the evening 
of the 8th inst. at Messrs. Andrews and 
Boyle's Phonographic Rooms, for the pur- 
pose of forming a Union, auxiliary to the 
American Union or ASSOCIATIONISTS. 
The Society adopted the following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Articie 1. The name of this Society shall 

be, Tur Boston Union or ASSOCIATIONISTS, 

| Art. 2. The object it has in view is the es- 
| tablishment of an order of society based ona 
system of Joint Stock Property ; Co-operative 
Labor; Association of Families; Equitable 
Distribution of Profits; Mutual Guaranties ; 
Honors according to Usefulness ; Integral Edu- 
cation; Unity of Interests. 

Arr. 3, The methods of operation shall be 
to co-operate with the American Union of As- 
sociationists, in collecting funds, holding meet- 
ings, publishing documents, and in every other 
way endeavoring to diffuse the principles of 
Association, and to prepare for their practical 
application, 

Ant. 4, The conditions of membership shall 
be the signing of the Constitution, and the pay- 
ment of a sum at such arate weekly as each 
person shall specify at the time of signing. 

Ant. 5. The Officers of this Society shall 
consist of a President, Vice President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and three Directors, who to- 
gether shall constitute the Executive Committee 
of the Society, and who shall be responsible for 
its general management. 

Art. 6. The Annual Meeting of the Society 
shall be held on the first Wednesday in January, 
at which time the Officers shall be elected. 

Art. 7. This Constitution may be altered or 
amended at any regular meeting, by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present, such amend- 
ment having been proposed at a previous meet- 


ing. 


The following persons were elected as 
Officers of the Union for the ensuing 
year. 

Witniam A. Wuire, President. 

Josepu Carew, Vice President. 

Jostan Wotcort, Treasurer. 
Freperic 8. Carnot, Secretary. 
Witiiam H. CHannine, 


James T. Fisner, ¢ Directors. 
Anna Q. T. Parsons, S 


It was voted to hold meetings for the 
present once a week for conversation and 
business, and to take immediate measures 
to increase the number of subscribers to 
the weekly rent. It is understood that 
this branch of the American Union will 
undertake the charge of consulting the 
interests of the movement in Boston and 
its vicinity, and we trust that one of the 


Ee 


first fruits of its action will be the estab- 
lishmeut of a systematic course of public 
lectures in Boston. 

We learned at the meeting that Rev. 
Wituram H. Cuannine had accepted the 
invitation to hold religious services io 
Boston this winter, with a view to the 
establishment of a Church on the broad, 
humanitary principles of the Gospel, ir- 
respective of creeds or dogmas. He will 
probably preach his Introductory Dis 
course during Christmas week. 

We need not say how cordially we 
sympathize with the spirit that now ani- 
mates the friends of Association in 
Boston. ‘J hey fi el de ply Hn presst a 
with the responsibility that is attached to 
their position as receivers ol the grand 
doctrines of Social Unity, which, though 
now misunderstood, misre presen le gd, and 
calumniated, are destined to produce a 
revolution in the condition of Humanity, 
of inferior importance only to that which 
followed the advent of the Saviour of the 
world. We have no doubt that our 
friends in Boston will be firm, discreet, 
zealous, and faithful. Under their present 
organization, they have the power to act 
with increased efliciency. ‘They can give 
a new momentum to the Associative 
cause, and hasten the coming of the day 
so Jong deferred, and so ardently longed 
for, when the spirit of justice, love, and 
universal brotherhood, which form 1 
essence of Christianity, shall be pracul 
cally embodied in the relations of human 
suciety. This can be done only by the 


~ i 


true organization ol labor. So long as 
this corner-stone of the social fabric Is 
improperly adjusted, we can expect noth 
ing bat confusion, disorder, and distress. 
Man must have a fixed home, the means 
of subsistence and education, freedom 
from pecuniary anxiety, and a guaranty 
of his natural rights; or the best precepts 
of morality, as far as the masses are con- 
cerned, will be like water spilled on the 
ground. Every hope, every plan, every 
arrangement that is not based on this fact, 
we hold to be Utopian, in the highest 
degree. ‘The church can do nothing, 
legislation can do nothing, the schools 


can do nothing, for the genera] ameliora- 


tion of society, 80 long as the uncertainty 
of subsistence occasions a moral necessity 
for the feverish scramble for wealth, 
which is the most salient characteristic of 
modern civilization. ‘These views must 
be fully spread before the public. The 
American people must be aroused to hear 
them. ‘They must be presented in every 
form, until conviction has become general. 
Friends! be up and doing. Here is a 


riants 


work that demands the strength of 
and the wisdom of angels. 

We were happy to see at this meeting 
the faces of several friends who have 


borne the burden and heat of the day in 
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practical Association. Nothing daunted 


by any ill success of the past, they ep- 


pear as fresh and vigorous as ever, in 


in any sphere that opens to them, and 
rejoicing to make personal sacrifice for 


the promotion of a vast general good. 


AN ASSOCIATIVE TOWNSHIP 
IN THE WEST. 

We take the following excellent des- 

eription of the comparative advantages of 


a common township ind Association in 
the West, from Mr. Greeley’s fourth arti- 
cle of the controversy with the New 


York Courier and Eng 


juirer. ‘The meth- 


od Here propos d, is not that which we 


' 
1 


should recommend for the establishment 
of a model | halanx, nor is it set forth by 
Mr. Greeley for that purpose; but our 
Western readers cannot fail to perceive 
the immense superiority of a settlement 
on this plan, over that which is usually 
undertaken by pioneers We think the 
correct process to be followed in the 
formation of an Association, is to select a 
sultable domain ilo a highly cultivated 
country, contiguous to good markets, and 
nut at a great distance from some of our 


ilcentres. When this 


! cipal comm re 


5 n successtul operation, it will send 


i 


forth colonists to the Western Prairies 
hey will have the benefit of experience, 
of the indomitable attachment to the cause 
which 1s prod ced by Associative life, and 
of the skill and capit i] that can be fur- 
ied by the pare nt Phalanx without in- 
convenience. In this way the magnifi- 
cent valleys of our Western rivers will 


become the scenes of opal nce, inte lleetu- 


al cultivation, moral advancement, and so- 
cial harmony, such as the sun has never 
yet shone 1 pon. The settlement of the 
eotutry will proceed with rapidity, and 
upon a solid foundation. The first gen- 
eration that ventures into the forest will 
not be doomed to suffer martyrdom for 
those that are tocome. Th pe rils from 
/ 


unhealthy districts, the desolate sense of 


loneliness, the destitution of social excite- 
ment and benefits, which are now endur- 
ed by isolated families of emigrants, will 
no longer be nec ssary ; aud the vastness 
und splendor of the results obtained by 
the organization of united interests will 
give the first glimpses to this century of 


the true destiny of man on earth. 


‘© A Township, we will say in Michi- 
gan, is settled stragglingly by some fifty 
to one hundred emigrants trom New Eng- 
land or this State, most of them Farmers 
by vocation. The first comers obtain 
good locations, and at the minimum price 
But, on the other hand, they are doomed 
to live for years without Schools, without 
Churches, to travel many miles to Mills 


or Mechanics, with wretched apologies 
| 


for Roads, and in daily want of many of 


the most essential comforts of life. The 
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children necessarily grow up rude and un- 
intellectual; hunting and fishing get the 
upper hand of work with them; Mails 
and Newspapers come along tardily and 
reach but few ; the overshadowing woods, 
the decaying timber, the  undrained 
marshes and rarely disturbed vegetable 
mould continue for many years to gene- 
rate miasmas and muluply diseases, 
which, in the absence or scarcity of 
proper Medical talent, are tampered with 
bv every Quack abomination; immense 
suffering is endured for the want of 
proper medicine, comforts and nursing ; 
many die whom proper care would have 
saved; while the aggregate loss of time 
by sickness (often at such seasons as to 
cause aluss of the fruits of the year’s 
toil) is appalling. Such is a fair general 
picture of pioneering 1D the W est — or, 
indeed, almost any where. 

Years pass; the forest slowly melts 
away; the litthe notehes first cut in ite 
gradually connect with each other; a 
fruitful soil emerges from beneath the 
once eclipsing shade. Mills, School- 
houses, Churches are erected ; Stores are 
opened, Mechanics come in, with Doctors, 
Lawyers, and so forth, in abundance. 
Now the hitherto unoceupied lands are 
worth ten times, and, in the spot marked 
out by water-power or central position for 
the village, one hundred to five handred 
times the original value. But what has 
created this additional value? The labor, 
imid privations and sufferings, of the 
pioneers. ‘They have tamed the forest, 
constructed bridges, opened roads — 
made the country traversable, habitable 
with comfort and facilities of intellectual 
improvement. But do they who did the 
work reap the advantages of it? By no 
means. ‘The enhanced price of the un- 
occupied lands goes into other pockets 
than theirs; they have added much to 
the general wealth, but little or nothing 
to their own. Many of them are driven 
by their necessities, others by their indo- 
leat and improvident habits (how ac- 
quired, we have seen,) to sell their im- 
provements for a song, and push off into 
the woods again. ‘The grand-children of 
the first settlers of Onondaga and Onta- 
rio, the children of the pioneers of Gene- 
see and Chautauque, may to-day be found, 
generally destitute, in the log huts of II- 
linois and lowa. So it will be again and 
again. 

‘** Now let us see Association attempt 
to settle a new township. In the first 
place, the land is all bought at the first 
price, with whatever else is necessary to 
an effective and comfortable outset, and 
this forms the origina! capital, which the 
pioneers, if destitute of property, must 
pay interest or rent upon, as we know no 
way to obtain the use and benefit of 
other’s property but by paying forit. At 
once, the ax2s of a hundred pioneers are 
put in requis tion — notin a hundred iso- 
lated spots, but at that one best calculat- 
ed for a beginning ; and the forest is driv- 
en back half a mile each way from the 
site of the edifice that isto be. If a lo- 
cation partly prairie is chosen, that cir- 
cumstance may be turned to far greater 
advantage in Association than in isolation. 
The prairie and woodland of the West 
would seem to have been blended in their 
giant proportions with a direct view to 
Associated Industry. If any swamp or 
generator of miasma is at hand, one day's 
united labor will drain it: a week will 
suffice to make one good road out into 
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daylight; a physician will be one of the claims it for himself, devotes body and | hope for the spiritual improvement of the 

c i} ; » eatablished : . . 
pioneers, a School may be established sou) to its acquisition, even sacrifices the world, any farther and faster than its 
and reguiar 1 ous ob inces Insti- . . 
; ; bef nly a 7 ; higher purposes of life for its attainment. physical and moral condition is elevated. 
uted elore Hi first month has passe ‘ ; ; ; iy ; 
away. A saw-mill., grist-mill. smiths’ What he claims for himself, in his indi- To this and for this cause, are the pro- 
shops, &c. &c., will be put in operation vidual capacity, we claim for society in mulgators of the doctrine of social har- 
forthwith, saving an enormous waste Of its collective capacity. We demand mony laboring with the most perfect 
lime in runol to and from one and an- : > : : ; 
' . 62 : ~ food, shelter, clothing, and that of the abandonment of selfish purpose. 

olher of them Dy isolated Dackwoodsinen. 


W hate ver articles 


chased in some large mart by wholesal 


are needed will be pur- 


al prime Cost, Inste id of being bought at 
double price of the small dealers in anew 
region, and anowinel price cost ln time and 
team or shoe-leather in procuring them. 
A twentieth part of the labor required to 


fence miserably the petty clearings of the 


isolated settlers (which must be fenced 
again and again as each clearing is ex 
tended) will fence thoroughly the one 
Domain of the Association, and there 
will be a mill at hand to aid in getting 
out the materials. So with digging 


wells, purchasing implements, procuring 
books, newspapers, &ec. Ke. Are not 
the economies of Association palpable and 
immense! Do not three-fourths of our 
People stand in need of the additional 
comforts and intellectual advantages 
which Association proflers?’ Why, then 
—/if it be affirmed that the mass of men 
are too selfish, depraved, short-sighted, to 


i 


realize these blessings — will not regene- 
rate, self-sacrificing Christians, take hold 
and set us an example of a reform so 
vast, universal and enduring in its conse- 


que neces ¢ 


RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF ASSOCTATION, 

The first view of Association is that of 
an arrangement, in which the most obvi- 
ous princ}} les of rood sense are applic d 
to supplying the material wants of man. 
It is founded on the admitted fact, that 
sound material conditions are essential to 
true spiritual development. We should 
never think of awakening admiration for 
one of the exquisite productions of Allston, 
among a horde of wild Irishmen, starving 
upon a scanty meal of potatoes, in their 
smoky cabins; nor would a crowd gath- 
ered to witness the performances of a 
prize-fighter or a game-cock, be in a fa- 
vorable intellectual state for the reception 
of any high truths of philosophy or sci- 
ence. ‘The sublimest poet is not likely 
to have an access of inspiration during a 
fit of the tooth-ache; and the divinest 
strains of Leopold de Meyer or Sivori 
would fall on deaf ears in a room where 


the mercury was below zero. It is equal- 


ly in vain to hope for any progress of 


the race towards the Beautiful or the 
Good, so long as their circumstances 
compel them to violate the divine com- 
mand, and not only to think, but to plot, 
toil, and sweat, for what they shall eat, 
and what they shall drink, and where- 
withal they shall be clothed, under the 
certain penalty of starvation and naked- 
ness. We wish then, as advocates of a 
true order of society, to ameliorate the 
physical condition of man, in the first 
instance. Every individual admits the 


value of wealth, ample means of living, 


best kind, for the whole human family. 


rreat measure destitute 


S 


It is now in a 


of the necessaries of life, 


through the ignorance, stupidity, and 


commonest 


wilfulness of those who should act as 
the social Providence of their race. We 
would have this outrageous evil corrected, 
by wise arrangements. We desire to see 
lumanity brought out of its prison-house, 
clothed in fit apparel, provided with food 
convenient for it, ‘* with its feet placed in 
a large room.’’ All this secured, the 
rest would come of course. The condi- 
tions for spiritual excellence and glory 
would be realized. Education, refine- 
ment of manners, elevation of taste, dig- 
nity of character, religious faith and 
communion, would follow as surely as 
the light follows the rising of the Sun. 
Even the ins] ired Apostle tells us, ** Ev- 
ery thing in its own order, first, that 


(or material), then 


* 


which is NATURAL 
that which is SPIRITUAL. 

We find these views well expressed in 
the following extracts of a letter from an 
esteemed member of the Swedenborgian 
Church, from whom we venture to hope 


that we may hear frequently. 


‘** The pleasure I have experienced in 
the perusal of the Harbinger has caused 
me to look for it with an impatience, 
that I never before realized in relation 
to a periodical. Be assured, then, that 
I hail with profound pleasure your an- 
nouncement that it is to be continued. 
I cannot bear the thought that so much 
light as pervades the Associative School, 


should be lost to the world for the want of 


a medium of communication. I pray 
that it may be borne on the wings of the 
Harbinger of good news and glad tidings 
to enlighten the understandings and cheer 
the hearts of the remotest inhabitants 
of the earth, imparting to them a know]- 
edge that the Lord in His Providence is 
about to establish an order of Society by 
the instrumentality of human means, in a 
just and peaceful application of recently 
discovered laws, which shall ultimately, 
and ere long, elevate man from his pres- 
ent moral and physica] degradation, and 
impart a living Faith, grounded in expe- 
rience, that happiness is the legitimate 
destiny of him, who was created in the 
image and after the likeness of God. 
The spiritual cannot exist without the 
natural,— the natural being the basis and 
contiuent of the spiritual ;—and in all 


things correspondential thereto. This 


being premised, we have no ground of 


‘*The two great commandments are, 
to love God supremely, and our neighbor 
as ourself. On these two commandments 
hang all the Law and the Prophets; all 
of ‘Truth and Good—of Faith and Char- 
ity. ‘Whosoever says he loves God 
whom he hath not seen, and hates his 
brother whom he has seen, is a liar.’ The 
only evidence of love to God is charity 
towards the neighbor. Who is our 
brother and neighbor? We are com- 
manded to pray to Our Father who is in 
the Heavens. Is this command of partial 
application? If not, God is the Common 
Parent of the whole human family, and all 
we are brethren,— and neighbors also, so 


far as we have charity. Inasmuch then 


as we do not desire, and strive, even, for - 


the happiness of others, as much as lies 
in our power, without injury to ourselves 
and those immediately dependent on us, 
we are guilty, in the aggregate, of a 
breach of the whole Divine Law,— 
which is to love one another, even as the 
Lord hath loved us, and consequently are 
unworthy of the name of Christians. 

** Before the Lord, consistently with 
His Divine character, could perform the 
apparent miracle of turning the water 
into wine at the marriage at Cana of 
Galilee, it was necessary for the servants 
to make preparation by filling with water 
the water-pots of stone. Equally so is it 
that the mind should be well stored with 
scientific facets, before truths can be im- 
and become 
operative in the will. The Jaws of na- 
ture are the ultimate Jaws of God. A 


planted in the understanding 


w? 


knowledge of these laws constitutes Sci- 
ence, which is not truth, but the basis 
and continent of truth; without which 
truth cannot exist in the mind ; scientifies 
being the only recipient vessels of truths. 
And truth will always take on a form ac- 
cording to that of the vessel into which 
it is received, whether spiritual or na- 
tural. As without the atmospheres the 
earth would be shrouded in darkness, so 
without science truth can never illuminate 
the mind, nor effect its regeneration.— 
How vain then is the hope to Christianize 
the world, while the great mass are igno- 
rant of the first principles necessary to 
understand the laws by which their ex- 
istence is governed. As in relation to 
Spirit the body is the first as to time, so 
must the physical wants of man be pro- 
vided for before his mind can be cultivat- 
ed. Why then are the efforts of Associa- 
tionists, to establish an order of Society 


which alone promises to improve the phy- 


sical condition of the masses, so violently 


opposed l 
the opposition of the Old Church, wh 
doctrines teach them to believe in is 


cation and salvation by Faith alone, as | 


do at the want of Faith and lukewarmness 


of the New, in relation to it. For thei 
doctrines teach that charity, or the love 


‘ 


of the neighbor, is essential to salva 


on. 


I am aware that by many the plan is 
considered Utopian. But that adopted 
from time immemorial is proved to be so, 
for as yet it has accomplished compara 
tively nothing of its high aims. At pres- 


ent, poverty, crime, in short, the moral 


and physical degradation of the world is 
greater than at any former period, except- 


ing with a favored few.’’ 


Poverty AND Svuicipe. On Saturday 
a man named John Ww. H ill, a 
trade, A ndover 
Court, was found by one of his daughters 
hanging to the bannisters, he having com- 
mitted suicide during the night. It ap- 
pears that Mr. Hall has for some time 
been out of business, and having 


morning, 


baker by who lives in 


a large 
family, (a wife and seven children,) he 
had been reduced to extreme poverty 
This preyed upon his mind, and has fi- 
nally led him to the 
cide. We learn from Mr. Pratt, the cor- 
oner, that arrived at the house 
he found that the family were in want of 
They 
had no food nor even fire-wood, the b d- 


commission of sul 
} 

when he 

the common necessaries of life 


steads and other furniture of the house 
having been in use for that purpose for 
some time past; but even that was ex- 
hausted. Mr. Pratt, with some charita- 
ble neighbors, took immediate measures to 
put the family in a comfortable condition. 
Mr. Hall was forty-seven years old, and 


has been a resident of Milton. Coroner 


Pratt held an inquest in the afternoon at 


5 o'clock, and the Jury returned a verdict 
in accordance with the above facts. B 


jon (//as. 


We do not call attention to this item of 


domestic inte lligence, as if it presente da 


case of extraordinary or surprising hor 


ror. The causes which led to this ea 


tastrophe are constantly at work in th 


| 


bosom of society, and if th y do not al- 


ways manifest themselves in such revolt- 
ing results, the y are slowly sap ping the 
springs of life in a greater number than 
is known to the world, turning the sweet- 


est affections into gall, and making the 
: 


blessed light of Heaven as the blackest 


} 
darkness. Not every man whose soul 


has been crushed by the misfortunes. 


} 
evil ible 


under the present system of le- 
galized violence, commits suicide. There 


ire lar more 


who wait in apathy for the 


tardy approach of death, who are so far 
sunk In wretchedness and despair, that 
they could not summon resolution to 
raise their hand against themselves. but 

i eee oe : 
who i00OK Wilf am 1 caimness towards 
the grave, as the only refuge from eca- 
lamity, and the sure resting place of th 


weary and bleeding victim of a laise, un- 
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‘hris in ¢ rder of so ty Tl individu- 
who at arivent to de a1 rate acts, | ke 
the Engl sin st Hayde nd this Bos- 


i flood of sympa- 


pone from a 
ld which cared noth for them, a 


dim consciousness of in tice is aw ike ne- 
ed on the part of those among whom they 
moved like joyless intruders ; an attempt 
t rer t ' le by munifice! ‘hari- 
at reparation Is made by munifcent char 
ty to their survivor . a tiew common-place 


words are uttered in 1 rar | to the evils 


that Humanity is ordained to suffer, and 


the duty of seeing the hand of a loving 
God 1 1 most att us ¢ res ol 
man but no sense 5 sed of the rac 

ical « ty and unnaturalness of a sys- 


tem, which with all the resources of the 


‘ 


: 
highest civilization at command, cannot 
juent repetition of such blood 
| | 

nts, —no determination is in- 


yired to investigate the causes of social 
misery, and to adopt effectual methods for 


bringing their operation to an end. 


Even the most virtuous men, the most 


plous Christians, are contented to accept 


th ultimate 


is condition of things, as the 


order of society. They see nothing be- 


yond it, their imagination aspires to noth- 


ing better in this world, their conscience 


is at peace in the midst of evils and 


s1ns 
which should call forth a blush on the 
cheeks of a devil. At the utmost they 


war against individual manifestations of a 


universal wrong: they apply cutaneous 
remedies to vital diseases ; and think th 


work is done, if they destroy a few leaves 
of the poison tree, which is filling the air 


with pestilence, and covering the soil with 


the bones of its victims 

It is time to probe the festering wounds 
of the social order to the quick. We 
mu not s! k from the dis sting task 
It must be done with a firm d ntl 


whole head is sick and the whole heart is 
faint, that, as parts of the great system of 
Civilization, we are covered with bruis« 

nd wounds, and putrifying sores, which 
have not been closed, nor bound up, nor 


mollified with ointment. 


This des rip- 
cable to the 


tion is far more pointedly appl 


men of this age, than it was to the old 


Hebrews, so sternly denounced by the 


faithful prophets ; for with the words of 


rht and love nour hand . prof 


be the followers of Him who was sent 


from the most intimate presence of the 
Eternal, to establish Harmony on } irth, 
we have basely acquiesced n social ar- 


nis, founded on cunning and on 
force, which so far from exhibiting the 


Prince of Peace, betray in 


every expression and lineament, their 
or 1 with him ** who was a murderer 
from begi r 

ry fat of the w ed famil 
who wert o destitute of the common 


29 
necessaries of life as to be compelled to 
eut up their bedsteads for firewood, it 
appears, had been for some time out of 
business, and of course, had been reduced 
to the most extreme poverty. We say 
that this man was the vietim of the social 


We know 


nothing of his private history ; no doubt, 


order to which he belonged. 


he had 


his errors and his failings, like 


other men; they might or might not 


have ageravated the fierce evils which 
were brought to bear upon him; but we 


issert that in a wise, a just, a Christian 


organization of society, it would be im- 
possible, under any circumstances, for 


such a cat istrophe to take | lace. 

He was driven to suicide by mental 
despair. This came from his Poverty. 
His Poverty 


em] loyment. 


was produced by want of 
This was occasioned by 
his inability to struggle with the all- 
prevailing competition and antagonism of 
our business arrangements. Similar re- 


sults are every day occurring, in more or 


less repulsive and startling forms. Can- 
not these wrongs be righted’? Not under 
the present constitution of society. They 
ire as inevitable as death in the midst of 
the plague. Good men may lament over 
them, they may call forth the tears of 
pity, and the tenderness of poetry, but 
they cannot be done away. 

We tell you, O philanthropists and 
soft-hearted moralizers over the woes of 
Humanity, 
a sterner shape. 

' 


sins and turn 


that the remedy must come in 
You must confess your 
to the Lord. 
has not planted must be plucked 


Every plant 
which he 


ip, although it drives the ploughshare 


over your fairest fields, in which the 


thistle and thorn-tree are blooming in the 
gayest luxuriance of their mock beauty. 
In a Christian order of society, it can 
easily be shown, how not even the shadow 
of such a calamity could come over the 


household hearth. In the first place, 


every child born in the bosom of such a 
with the 


society, would be surrounded 


atmosphere of love and justice, which is 


now ineffectually typified by the sprink- 
ling of baptismal water on his brow in 


He would 


be provided with a home, from which no 


the presence of the Charch. 


misfortune, sickness, or inability could 
His feet 


a soil, free from the grasp of mo- 


ever drive him. would stand 


upon 


} 


nopoly, from which he could be sure of 


obtaining an abundance of bread, and of 


which, for all practical purposes, he 


would be the rightful owner. In the 
next place, from his earliest infancy, his 
training would have reference to his effi- 
ciency in industrial pursuits. He would 
be taught the use of his muscular powers 
in every variety of application. His 
bodily development would be secured in 
, by systematic ex- 


ercise. Early accustomed to handling 
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the implements of industry, familiar from) the Unity of Man a false prophet; then | not touch the seat of the horrible misery 
his childhood with various branches of are the divinest inspirations which ever of modern society. What is demanded 
agriculture and manufuctures, instructed glowed in the haman soul, the cheatery to remove this, is not Charity in any form, 


to hold manual labor in honorable estima- 
tion, upon arriving at maturity, he 


would be able to provide amply for all 


his material wants, by the exercise of 


industry which is in every way attractive, 
and which no longer requires self-denial. 
He would be guarantied, moreover, con- 


stant and uninterrupted employment. Ile 


would not be subject to the chances of 


trade and the fluctuations of unregulated 
commerce. With his industrial educa- 
tion, he would always be a welcome 
member of the different groups, devoted 
to various branches of industry, for which 
he possessed a peculiar aptitude. He is 
thus relieved from the biting anxiety, 
which at present corrodes the heart of 
every poor man, whose nature has not 
become already blunted by misfortune. 
He tastes the comforts of his own warm 
fire, with no fear of its being put out by 
the importunity of a creditor, and can 
indulge in the deepest affections for the 
family in which he has garnered up his 
heart, without dreading the moment when 
a change in business must either tear 
them asunder or plunge them in misery. 
Nor dves he suffer from being deprived 
of a portion of the fruits of his labor, by 
a host of intermediate agents, who now 
suck out the substance of the producer, 
and make twelve hours a day of toil 
necessary to do the work of three or four. 
His daily labors, which are in fact con- 
verted into pleasures, would crown him 
with wealth in abundance. ‘The certainty 
of an ample supply for all his wants, would 
destroy the insane thirst for accumulation 
which pvisons the springs of modera so- 
ciety. Riches, having become a matier 
of course, would cease to be grasped 


of the devil, then 


“ Heaven’s pillared firmament is rottenness 


And Earth’s base built on stubble.” 


JOHN JACUB ASTOR AND HIS BENEY- 
QLENT PROJECT. 

We find the following statement going 
the newspaper rounds, although we have 
as yet seen no evidence which leads us to 
think that it is authentic. Itis hardly 
probable that Mr. Astor has ever had such 
a plan in contemplation, however this or 
similar projects may have been urged up- 
on his attention, 


‘* A Benevotent Desicn. An ex- 
change paper speaking of Mr. Astor, the 
wealthiest man in the United States, says 
he designs establishing an institution for 
the advaucement of honest and deserving 
men, by supplying them with capital va- 
rying from one to five thousand dollars, 
wherewith to commence life and forward 
themselves in their respective callings. 
Atiached to this institution will be a board 
of gentlemen, whose duty it will be to 
examine aud report on the characier, tal- 
ents, age, and claims of each applicant for 
a portion of the donor’s bounty, and in| 
case they report suusfactorily, the money 
will be forthcoming on personal security, 
and given fur an unlimited period of ume, 
without interest. It is a very common | 
thing to attribute an inteution to a wealthy 
man which vever entered into his mind. 
But Mr. Astor has shown a liberal spirit, | 
aud the report of his benevolent project 
has probably some foundation. Such an 
institution would no doubt prove very ben- | 
eficial, managed without favor, by judi-) 
cious persons. Franklin had such a pro-| 
ject in view when he provided for lending | 
small sums to young and industrious me- | 
chanics, without capital. Ifhis means had | 
been as extensive as Astor’s, his free and | 
benevolent spirit would have carried his | 
intention into execution on the most lib- 


but Justice, in every form. Give the 
poor man the right to labor, with all 
which that right involves. Secure to him 
a foothold on the free soil, which God 
gave to man, as unconditionally as the 
light and water. Put him in possession 
of a home, of which he cannot be bereft 
by misfortune, tricked out by cunning, 
or robbed by rapacious eupidity. The 
seattering of a few thousand dollars in 
the way proposed by Mr. Astor, if in 
fact he proposes anything at all, might 
aid here and there a solitary individual, 
but would be as impotent against the wild, 
raging surges of social wretchedness, 
as were the puny anchors of the ill-fated 
Aulantic, to withstand the wrathful bil- 
lows in which it was engulfed. Peace, 
Joy, and Social Progress, can come only 
from devotion to the Right. No way 
short of God’s way can save the world. 
A tender heart, a whining morality, a 
sentimentalizing philanthropy can do no 
more than puppets in this stern conflict. 


| We need science to unfold the Laws of 


the Universe, Wisdom to comprehend 
them, the Might of Human Will to ac- 
complish them. Let these divine agen- 


cies be applied to society, and its present 


crazy, quaking fabric would fall to pieces ; 
a temple worthy of God and man would be 
erected on its ruins; and John Jacob As- 
tors would not be called on to supply the 
apparent neglect of the Eternal Provi- 
dence. 


RAIL ROAD TO THE PACIFIC. 
We are happy to learn that this gigan- 
tic project is beginning to attract the at- 
tention to which it is entitled, no less on 


‘account of the grandeur and vastness 


al scale.’ — New York Tele A. 
eke: rans mee | of the design, than the ability, zeal, and 


+ with avidity. Material good would be, 


one 
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reduced to its true place, us the condition 
and servant of spiritual good. The high- 
er faculues of the soil, now benumbed by 
privations, or enervated by effeminate lux- 
uries, would be called into vigorous ac- 
tion. Human nature would be manifested 
in its normal state. Man would appear 
in his justice, his truth, his beneficence, 
his harmonious and symmetrical develop- 
ment, as the image of the divine Creator. 

Is a state of society like this, the vain 
dream of the enthusiast? Js there any- 
thing chimerical in the hope, the convic- 
tion that leads us to labor for its realiza- 
tion’? Do we stamp ourselves as imprac- 
ticable visionaries, because we cease not 


of his plan, as of any other form of social 


charity. No doubt many deserving young | 


men might thus obtain a moderate capital, 
_who would make a good use of it, and get 


an effectual lift on starting in life. It is | 
certainly better to help a man to engage | 


in industry and thus keep him and his 
family from starving, than it is to give 
him cold victuals or the thin soup of a 
| benevolent society, when he is ready to 
perish for lack of employment. But Mr. 


not bit the nail on the head. It is mere- 


to declare, that such an arrangement of ly a temporary provision against a perma- 


society is the only order of God, and that 


-nentevil. It presents a very agreeable 


If it be true that such is Mr. Astor's. 
iutention, we commend his liberality of | 
purpose, and are disposed to think as well | 





Astor's plan, we respectfully submit, does 


devotedness of its author. We know 
nothing of Mr. Whitney, except in con- 
nection with this enterprise, but from 
every thing which we have seen of his 
public career, since the plan was an- 
nounced, we believe him to be a man not 
only of original and bold conceptions, but 
of the courage, determination, and ener- 
gy, essential to their successful accom- 
plishment. He has recently been making 
a tourto the West, and lecturing to large 
audiences in Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis, Terrehaute, Indianopolis, 
Dayton, Columbus, and Wheeling. Iu 
all these places, he has been received 
with enthusiasm ; a strong publie senti- 
ment has been awakened in his favor 
personally, and in favor of the contem- 


without it man must forever wander, like palliative for a cancer that is gnawing on plated read; and measures have been 
a star shot from its orbit, in darkness and the very vitals of society. Perhaps it| taken to memorialize Congress in behalf 


chaotic confusion ? 


We tell you, O would prove nothing more than a grateful | o{ the project. Mr. Whitney makes his 


friends, if this faith be a delusion, then anodyve to lull the wretched sufferer in| appearance at a most fortunate time for 
was the blessed teacher who announced | deceitful slumbers. At all events, it does | himself. He is not doomed to encounter 
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the obloquy and negiect which were ex- 
perienced by the original inventor of the 
rail road system. His merit consists in a 
bold application of a principle that has 
gone through its novitiate and found ac- 
ceptance. We dare say that he will find 
less difficulty in the realization of his 
stupendous design than did poor ‘Thomas 


Gray in arousing the attention of the 


English public to the practicability of 


rail-road communication between Man- 
chester and Liverpool. The age that is 
to witness a rail road between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific, as a-grand material type 
of the unity of nations, will also behold 
a social organization, productive of moral 
and spiritual results, whose sublime and 
beneficent character will eclipse even the 
glory of those colossal achievements, 
which send messengers of fire over the 
mountain tops, and connect ocean with 
ocean by iron and granite bands. 


UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPTS. 


A respected correspondent in a West- | 


ern city thus speaks of the attempts at 
Association in that quarter, which have 
proved unsuccessful. 


‘* It may be a question whether it had 
been better that these fragmentary at- 
tempts had never been tried. 
vidual, my experience bids me declare 


that I consider the great cause which we | 
advocate has rather gained than lost by | 


these failures. They have been schools 


for training, heavy as the cost has been: | 
and notwithstanding Fourier’s calculation, | and hence are their opinions entitled io | 


that ‘in a full and complete Association, | 


each individual will naturally drop into 
his place,’ still I think the great major- 
ity of people of the present day so utter- 
ly unfitted for Association, that a few 
being drilled beforehand, will be of essen- 


tial service to the ultimate success of 


this great movement. This is the light 
in which I view it, and as to individual 
losses, I throw that to the winds —no 
man should euter the ranks practically in 
such a glorious warfare, who is not ready 
to sacrifice every thing, even life itself, 
for the sake of its consummation — the re- 
demption of the human race —the cause 
of truth and justice. This of course, is 
the language of an enthusiast. Well, be 
it so: I am an enthusiast — have always 
been —and mean to continue one.’’ 


As an indi-| 
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cal organization, the system of Associat- 
ed indust y- ‘They aimed at an advance 
on the pres¢ nt social stat , at tres dom 
from its fierce antagonism and heartless 
selfishness, at the establishment of freer 
and more natural relations between man 
and man, and, as far as we are informed, 
the result in this respect has been of the 
most gratifying character. Whatever ma- 
terial disasiers may have attended the 
operation, we can testify to this point, 
most emphatically, from our own experi- 
ence. Surrounded by external obstacles, 
suffering from the greatest imaginable 
dearth of facilities for brilliant results, and 
always impeded with undertakings too 
great for our resources, our convictions 
have been continually strengthened in re- 
gard to the social beauty and happiness, 


to be obtained from combination of inter- 


ests, however inadequately organized. 


What then would be the effect of an As- 
| sociation, established with adequate re- 
| sources of every description, on a scale 
commensurate with the magnitude of the 
experiment, and with every facility adapt- 
'ed to command success. ‘The desire, 
| the determination to witness the realiza- 
| tion of such an enterprize have only been 
| quickened by all past experience. They 

who have had a taste of Associative life, 
even in its humblest and most rudimental 
forms, can ill brook the hollow, false, and 
disgusting relations of the established 
social order. ‘They long for the success- 
| ful introduction of a true system. Their 
‘zeal is the fruit of personal knowledge, 
|authority. Now then, friends, let this 
aim never be lost sight of. 


We must 
| leave no fair and wise means untried to 
establish a model Phalanx, and that 
speedily. ‘This should be the end con- 


| stantly in view, in all our writings, teach- | 


ings, and actions. Let us resolutely de- 
| vote ourselves to the work and sereoely 
| walt the event. 

THE REAR GUARD. 


in Europe, but in this country, that are 
deeply impressed with the grandeur and 
beneficence of the Associative doctrines, 
although they never have been prominent 
among the public advocates of the move- 
ment. The reform, in whieh we are en- 
gaged, is so vast and comprehensive in 
its character, that we hail with joy every 


We fully coincide with these views of | fellow-laborer for its promotion, whatever 


our correspondent. It would betray ut- 
ter ignorance of the priaciples of Associa- 
tion, to feel a moment's discouragement 
on account of the failures to which he al- 
ludes. They were the inevitable result of 
the imperfect arrangements, with which 
every new enterprise almost universally 
commences. Nor were these attempts 
intended to embody in a complete practi- 


occupy. Some of us are called by in- 
ward conviction and favoring circum- 
stances to bear the brunt of the battle, to 


always burned where vital interests are 
at stake, and to risk every thing precious 
in life, but the consciousness of obedi- 
ence to truth and jastice, for the progress 


become food for the powder which is) 
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of our ideas. Others are at a distance 
from the field of combat, they watch the 
movement as friendly spectators, they 
wish for victory on the side of truth, and 
pray the Supreme to prosper the right. 
Their presence and sympathy are invalu- 
able aids. They form a rear guard, to 
cheer and sustain the efforts of the stout 
pioneers, whom the fortune of war has 
placed in the front rank. The number of 
these devoted supporters is not small, and 
do net forget them, O man of facts and 
statistics, when you take account of our 
resources. Here is a testimony we have 
just received, from one of this corps de re- 
serve,—one of the most accomplished 
scholars and admirable men, of whom 


this country can boast. 


**T am rejoiced that the Harbinger is 
to be continned. This is at once a sign 
that the great cause is advancing and an 
earnest that it will go on advancing ; for 
a good cause with so good an advocate 
must in the end prosper. Your journal 
stands on a noble eminence, whence, to 


discordant, waiting humanity, you point 


/to a blessed region where discord and 


wretchedness shall cease. Behind you is 
the darkness of misdeveloped, misdirected 
faculties and the multiform disappoint- 
ment of false aims: before you, the light 
of fall, harmonious development, and the 
unspeakable content resulting from true 
aims and the healthy pursuit of them.” 


THE ANGLO SAXON. 


This is the title of a new paper, of 
which the first number has just made its 


‘appearance, — to be issued in Boston, by 


Messrs. Andrewsand Boyle. It is devoted 


to the Phonographic system, and is pub- 





lished in Phonotypie characters. With 
the interest that has recently been awak- 
ened in this new science, we cannot 
doubt that the Ancto Saxon will meet 
with a cordial reception, and prove an 
efficient and weleome advocate of the 


|cause to which it is devoted. The well- 
There are many noble minds, not only | 


known talent, intelligence, and energy of 
its editors, are a pledge that it will be 
conducted with ability. We are glad to 


| find that the claims of Phonography have 


been listened to with an uncommon de- 
gree of candor by many of the most 
eminent literary men in our conservative 
community, and that its principles, which 
are so clearly founded in nature and good 


‘sense, have commended themselves to 
may be the position which he chooses to 


enlightened and reflecting men of all 
classes. Phonography is bound to go 
forward; the time-hallowed associations 
of the past can no more embalm the 
present false and arbitrary orthography, 


‘than they can consecrate the spelling of 
| Gower and Chaucer as the model for all 


future ages. We wonder, however, that 
this serious revolt against the King’s 
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inglish has not excited a greater flutter- 
ing among the owls and jackdaws that 
brood over public opinion and morals. 
We hear no note of alarm from any 
quarter. Not a bird has peeped, or chat- 
tered, or moved a wing. Where are the 
guardians of our virtue? Where sleep 
the vigilant Herald, Observer, and Ex- 
press ? 


LECTURES IN VERMONT. 


The Lecturers of the American Union 
are prosecuting. their tour in Vermont 
with interest and success. They are 
sowing seed which falls upon a recep- 
tive soil and which will prepare for a 
glorious harvest. As usual, they are 
obliged to face the opposition of self-sat- 
isfied Conservatives in Church and State ; 
as of old, the Scribes and Pharisees turn 
the cold shoulder to the heralds of new 
truth ; but the common people hear them 
gladly, and welcome the doctrines of so- 
cial regeneration with earnest hearts. 

We learn from the last accounts which 
we have received, that they have lectured 
in Branpon, Pirrsrorp, CLARENDON, 
and MippLegury, several times in each 
place, and always to audiences that 
showed a deep interest in the subject. 
The formation of affiliated Societies, it is 
stated, awakens an enthusiastic interest, 
and in this way, efficient aid will be ren- 
dered to the friends of the Union, and its 
sphere of action enlarged. 

While we are up, as the orators say, 
let us urge our frie: ds every where to or- 
ganize into affiliated Unions,—no matter 
with how small a number. Union, con- 
centration is the one thing needful at pres- 
ent. We must havea nucleus, from which 
to start, in every town and village, where 
two or three Associationists are to be 
found. Let us hear also from any place, 
where our Lecturers may be wanted. 
The work of promulgation must not be 
permitted to flag, until it is triumphantly 
completed — until the life-giving truths 
of Social Harmony have been proclaimed 
throughout the land, and the practical 
organization of a model Phalanx shall be 
auspiciously commenced. 


THE DAY IS DAWNING. 

We can well afford to wait a long time 
for the consummation of human redemp- 
tion. A reform so vast, so deep, so 
universal as that which the Association- 
ist aims at, cannot be accomplished in a 
day. Sull the signs of progress all 
around us are of the most cheering char- 
acter. A great advance has been made 
within even the last five years. We see 
the light breaking forth in the East, 
growing brighter and brighter, showing 
that a sunny day is not far off. ‘The 
sympathy, the enthusiasm, with which 
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ithe doctrines of Association are hailed,!dry bones. He is not a man to whistle, 
‘and responded to by intelligent men, either through want of thought, or fear 
‘earnest seekers after truth, in different of ghosts. He shows almost every day 
‘and distant parts of the country, is an that some solemn, spectral form, which 
‘encouraging omen. A friend, whose has long made the world’s teeth to chat- 
face we have never seen, but with whom ter, is nothing better than a chestnut rail 
|we are united in a common hepe, thus ina winding sheet. His little seven by 
writes us from a neighboring State. His nine has the effect of a bomt shell 
letter speaks the language of many thrown into a company of fat aldermen, 
| hearts. / who are getting sleepy after dinner. As 
| soon as the first shock is over, they begin 
| «6 Feeling, as I do, the most lively in- to rub their eyes to find out who is not 
|terest in every thing that promises to killed, and all who have any signs of life 
contribute to the great work of human left, commence a vehement cursing and 
progression, I contemplate, with thrilling swearing. The way in which the con- 
joy, the gradual and steady swelling of temporary Bailies fall upon the Chrono- 
the great ocean of love and sy:npathy, type is a regular Batrachomachia, or 
that is now, more than ever before, uni- battle of the frogs. Dire croaks come up 
versalizing the aspirations of man and from every swamp. * Meantime, the ob- 
converting into the actual the long-sought | ject of the attack goes ahead serene as 
ideal. Every where the pulse of thought) Jupiter or Nicholas Biddle, and our life 
appears to be beating anew; and every! on it, never loses a wink of sleep or a 
new heart-throb seems to awake the | joke. 

higher, but too long dormant impulse of| Let those who complain that all Yan- 
our nature. It really needs but a fair keedom cannot boast of a live newspaper, 
degree of active ‘ Faith, Hope and Char- forthwith take the Chronotype and con- 
ity’ to behold growing out of the chaotic fess their sins. 





present, the Universal Harmony of the ee te 
future—a harmony of human intelli-| How is ‘* Morality ’’ to be reconciled 
gence on the earth— for ‘God shall be With itself! On the one hand it preaches 
their God and they shall be his people.’ UP Coutempt of riches and love of august 
This is the faith of the Associationist ; truth; on the other hand it excites the 
and who can wonder that his heart grows love of commerce, which tends only to 
big with the subject ; that his soul is the 45S riches by every fraudulent practice. 
sanctuary for the silent worship of the — Fourvr. 

great Author of Universal Liberty and 
Order as it seeks the companionship of 
the Human Family in the lofty faith? 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 

THe course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
“sf rejoice to see you moving for the Schools and Academies of New England, with 
4 particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature. 

whose name is as significant as I trust its, Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
because I would like to see more sects the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
tian world is lamentably fragmentary and of Mr. and Mrs. Ripvey, assisted by experienced 
. , teachers in the different departments, 

For young childrea who are deprived of pa- 
a hope that it will prove to be another rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
cdieceal aaa nee i , eusure a thorough and exact course of study, 

mar te the om guide and direct the without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
worshipful and hopeful to the meek abode nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 

, tal Rs . : -. vantages that are rarely to be met with. 
of the infant Saviour of our day. May it) “ep Ms—Four DoLLARs a week for reer 
grow to be the true Church of God, the) washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
‘K eee om ae tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano 

Kingdom that shall break in pieces and Pwkavs Dotians e querter. , 
consume all other Kingdoms.’ | Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 

Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 

October 17, 1846. 


establishment of a new church — one 
disciples will be faithful and loving — not 
and partisans, for we al] know the Chris- 


antagonistic already ; but because | have 


D> The Bosron Curonorype is tak- 
ing its stand more and more decidedly in 


the front rank of social reformers. It T H E ll A R B | N (i E R 


. Is published simultaneously at New York and 
y re — 
cuts through, with its keen Damascus Boston, by the Brook Farm PHALANX, every 


blade, a whole army of abuses and lies, Saturday morning. Office in New York, Bur- 


. : as . . Gress, Strincer & Co., No, 222 Broadway ; 
and that with so little ado aboat it, that in Boston, ReppinG & Co., No, 8 State St. 


the unhappy wight who has fallen under) Txexms.—Two Dollars a year, or One Dollar 

i sities cinta . “1. for six months, payable invariably in advance. 

its stroke, may not know he is hurt, ull Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars, 

he attempts to speak, when behold! his) ———————_-______-__--—- 
nex GENERAL AGENTS, 

head drops off. Its Editor seems to be_ 


GEORGE DEXTER, 
too old to tremble as he passes a church- 30 Ann Srt., New York. 


yard, but if moved to do so, marches) JOHN B. RUSSELL, Cineiynatt, 
boldly into the mossiest sepulchres and Gazerre Orrice. 


makes a terrific clattering among the | PRINTED AT THE BROOK FARM PRESS. 
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